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THE NEW WAY OF BUYING INSURANCE 


“The form of insurance that you or your customers 
need most is that which protects against the largest 
possible single loss, regardless of the likelihood of 
the loss occurring. If the loss could occur, then you 

and your customers need that coverage.” 





] get real protection 





since I fixed this rule in my mind” 


Bankers and credit men may well 
hang this rule on the office wall 
to impress this sure test of insur- 
ance requirements on their minds. 
It shows which insurance contracts 
and bonds are most needed and in 
what amounts. 

On this basis it is possible to lay 
out a plan of coverage that provides 


maximum protection for the pre- 
mium investment. 

You may save thousands of dol- 
lars in losses by reviewing your in- 
surance program in the light of this 
NEW way. Why not let a Hartford 
agent analyze your hazards, or, 
see your own insurance broker. A 
consultation costs you nothing. 









Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 





THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT 


LIFE 








LETTERS 


Village Banking 


Sirs: I have always wanted to write a 
word of appreciation for your Director 
Clutchbill stories but I am a poor hand at 
that. However, when I read the article, 
“The Business of Village Banking,” by 
W. W. Evans of Halfway, Oregon, the 
urge was too great to be denied. Mr. Evans 
certainly gave you a fine article. 

We perhaps cover a little larger field 
with our bank than he does and our totals 
run a little more but our problems are the 
same. We are eighty miles from the 
nearest railroad town and in a territory 
with just one industry, live stock. I 
started our bank twenty years ago and 
know everyone in the county by his first 
name. 

We made 2,042 loans last year and 
several of them were for $5 as you men- 
tion, but I do not think any of them were 
for less than that, although in times past 
we have made loans for as little as $3. I 
would not have any bonds in my bank at 
all if it were not necessary to have them 
as collateral for our public deposit. As it 
is we carry from $70,000 to $80,000. 
Most of them are Montana municipals 
with only $10,000 in governments. I cer- 
tainly believe in spreading our deposits 
back into the community that supports 
the bank. We make good money by it 
and I would just as soon charge off even a 
couple of thousand dollars each year on 
loans as to send our money outside. Even 
if you charge off some of them you usually 
make better than a 50 per cent recovery. 

It might also be interesting to you to 
know that half the suits worn by the boys 
in our local high school graduating classes 
are bought with money loaned to these 
boys, or to their fathers or mothers when 
the boys are a little backward about 
coming in to see me. I have never lost a 
dime on a note of this kind, although in 
lots of cases there was absolutely nothing 
behind the notes outside of the signatures. 

We now have a full-time minister for 
this territory but in times past, like Mr. 
Evans, I conducted both Masonic and 
other funerals. Often, it was a race 
between myself and the druggist as to who 
would be called for the next funeral. 
Having practiced law before coming to 
this country, I have been compelled against 
my will to help many a customer out 
legally when I knew he could not spare the 
money or go eighty miles for advice when 
our local attorney was on the other side 
of the fence. Sometimes I have felt so 
sorry for customers I helped them out 
more or less gratuitously. 

A. W. HEIDEL, Cashier, 

Powder River County Bank, 
Broadus, Montana 
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Safe Deposit Convention 


Sirs: Our association will greatly ap- 
preciate your publication of the following 
information: 

. The 1940 National Safe Deposit Conven- 
tion will be held on May 23, 24, and 25 at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston, Massachusetts. 

he Massachusetts Safe Deposit Associ- 
ation, which will serve as convention host, 
urges every member bank in the various 
State associations to make early plans to 
send representatives to this convention. 
We are planning a particularly worthwhile 
Program of education, and there will be 
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entertainment. Further details will be 
announced at an early date. 
Gayton AsBsott, Publicity Chairman, 
Massachusetts Safe Deposit Associ- 
ation, and Manager, Webster & 
Atlas National Bank Vaults, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Individual Bank Manual 


Sirs: The article, ““‘A Manual for the 
Individual Bank” by O. B. Lovell of the 
First National Bank of Madison, Madison, 
Wisconsin, is very interesting. I think he 
has done a grand job. 

We have not attempted to prepare a 
manual for the whole institution but, 
rather, our manuals are prepared in great 
detail on various departments of the bank. 
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Our late chief clerk, Theodore Lely, was 

responsible for developing ours to their 

present status. Usually at the institution 

of a manual or of a revised manual we 

hold a dinner to initiate it. 

C. M. Witson, Vice-president, 
The Northern Trust Company, 

Chicago, Illinois 


Sirs: Mr. Lovell’s article on his bank 
manual was of great interest. We here 
are starting to compile a manual of oper- 
ation. We have had for a great many 
years a book of standards of operation 
which is kept currently revised in the desk 
of each officer and department head, and 
this will be of assistance as a general 
outline. 

W. E. CaLtpwe.u, Jr., Cashier, 

Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 









MINNEAPOLIS: MOLINE 
PM YN 






Economic trends come and 
go, but FARMING remains 
the foundation of Ameri- 
can prosperity. And farming is profitable in direct 
ratio to the time and labor-saving capacity of the 
farm machinery used. . . . The modern point-of- 


view demands more and more CO-OPERATION 


between the leading elements of our economic 
structure. Farmer, dealer, banker, are three of 
these elements, and Minneapolis-Moline Modern 
Machinery is an IMPORTANT point of mutual 


contact. 


In 1940 thousands of deserving farmers will 
want and need new MM Tractors and Machines, 
and often only through the “‘credit’’ co-operation 
of MM dealers and bankers will purchasing be 
possible. Amazing new Tractors and Farm Ma- 
chines are featured among the 1940 MM Head- 
liners. Farmers enabled to use this better equip- 
ment will not only be raising their own incomes 
but indirectly creating better business for MM 
dealers, bankers, and the community at large. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MoL! 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY MiNNeests 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





Sirs: I have read the article about a 
manual for the bank. This is one of the 
most interesting articles I have read jn 
some time. Comparatively speaking, ours 
is a very small bank, but I believe that 
every bank should have a manual, and we 
are going to have one. 

M. M. MEEK, President, 

The Citizens National Bank, 
Abilene, Texas 


Sirs: The interesting article by 0. 
B. Lovell in the January issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House is arousing 
considerable comment. 

Don E. Warrick, Secretary, 

Indiana Bankers Association, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Strs: The article, ““A Manual for the 
Individual Bank,” is splendid. For a long 
time, there has been a decided need for a 
guide book regarding uniform procedures 
covering the internal workings of the 
banks, and the fact that these books are 
placed in the hands of the bank’s officers, 
department managers and clerks makes the 
idea much more valuable. Not only will 
it fae: the average employee a_ better 
understanding of his bank, but it will 
enable him to contact and approach cus- 
tomers and prospects in a more intelligent 
way. It will help cement the organization 
and its clientele. 

F. W. Conran, 

Assistant Vice-president, 
Northwestern National Bank and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sirs: The article in the January issue 
entitled “A Manual for the Individual 
Bank” made a forceful impression on our 
official staff. Frankly speaking, the 
independent banking fraternity should be 
very grateful to the author and his bank 
for this leadership. 

ANDREW S. Roscoe, 

Executive Vice-president, 
The Woodside National Bank, 
Woodside, New York 


Sirs: I have read with a great deal of 
interest the article “A Manual for the 
Individual Bank,” in the January, 1940, 
issue. I think it is splendid. 

Burr S. Swezey, President, 

Lafayette National Bank, 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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Information Wanted on 
Employees’ Fellowship Club 


Sirs: We are considering the formation 
of an employees’ fellowship club but before 
doing so are anxious to obtain the benefit 
of information from other banks with 
employee organizations. : 

It occurs to us that our purpose might be 
accomplished by your ae this 
letter in an issue of The Burroughs Clearing 
House so that readers having direct, per- 
sonal knowledge of such organizations 
might accept it as an invitation to give 
us the benefit of their experience. | 

Since the size of an organization is an 
important factor in the type of club most 
suitable, we mention that our staff numbers 
sixty employees, thirty-one men an 
twenty-nine women. We are particularly 
interested therefore, in the experience of 
banks having less than one hundred 
employees. 

T. W. Lone, Comptroller, 

First National Bank in Palm Beach, 
Palm Beach, Florida 
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In the TREND of BANKING 


Bankers Meet at Two Regional 
Conferences this Month 


West and East will both be the scenes of 
A. B. A. regional conferences this month, 
at which the theme “Banking’s Part in 
Business Development” will be carried out 
in well-rounded programs. 

One meeting will be in New York City 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, March 6-8, and 
will cover savings banking as well as 
commercial banking. There will be morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, featuring round 
table discussions which permit —— 
and audience participation along wit 
discussions by qualified speakers. The 
conference concludes at noon on March 8 
with a luncheon at which President Robert 
M. Hanes will preside. 

Seventeen states will be represented at 
the Denver regional conference to be held 
March 21-22 at Hotel Shirley-Savoy. The 
morning and afternoon programs will be 
devoted to important banking problems 
with discussions by authorities in their 
fields. There will also be a public relations 
session in the evening, March 21, and an 
evening meeting for the public will close 
the conference March 22. 

The Denver conference area includes the 
states of Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah and Wyoming. 


Sd Sd 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
Held at New York 


More than a thousand trust officers from 
all parts of the country met in New York 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, February 13-15, 
to participate in one of the most informa- 
tive programs the American Bankers 
Association’s Trust Division has presented 
in its twenty-one years of Mid-Winter 
conferences. 

During the three-day series of business 
meetings, five morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were held. These sessions featured 
an array of speakers prominent in the legal 
and investment fields of the trust business. 
In addition, Robert M. Hanes, A. B. A. 


; 'Seeanaes 
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Trust Division President Roland E. Clark addressing the Mid- Winter Trust 


Conference. 


president, Roland E. Clark, president of 
the Trust Division, and A. L. M. Wiggins, 
chairman of the Association’s Federal 
Legislation Committee, spoke on topics 
vital to present-day banking, with par- 
ticular emphasis on trust problems. 

The wager | session featured general 
discussions of banking, trust and govern- 
ment problems, while the second and third 
sessions dealt respectively with public and 
customer relations in the trust business 
and investment problems encountered in 
personal, corporate, and institutional trusts. 
The fourth session had legal problems of 
trustees as its theme, and discussions of 
Federal and state legislation brought the 
last of the five business sessions to a close. 

Two other effective features contributed 
to the success of the conference. They 
were a “Question Box”’ period, held after 
the final session, and an educational dis- 


Bank of America links dealers with automobile financing 
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THESE LEADING CHICO AUTOMOBILE DEALERS BRING 
YOU THE PLUS VALUES OF //mgtlan FINANCING! 


as 























At his left, Secretary Merle E. Selecman 


play of bank services and equipment pre- 
sented in the Waldorf’s Astor Gallery. 
The “Question Box” under the chairman- 
ship of Gilbert T. Stephenson, trust expert 
and director of Trust Research in the A. B. 
A. Graduate School of Banking, brought 
answers from six outstanding trust officers 
to questions directed to them by trust men 
in the audience. 

The Trust Division’s annual banquet, 
rounded out the last day of the conference. 
Fitzgerald Hall, president of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railway, spoke 
briefly on “Democracy.” 

a + . 


Bank Co-operation with Auto 
Dealers Shown in Advertising 


In one of the most intensive merchandis- 
ing campaigns ever undertaken by a bank, 
the Bank of America recently featured its 
Timeplan for automobile financing by 
issuing a huge broadside, equal in size to 
the opened double-spread of a newspaper, 
to every automobile dealer in California 
including the 450 with whom the bank 
now does business. 

The inside spread of the broadside re- 
produces in miniature some 160 advertise- 
ments inserted by the bank in local news- 
papers, publicizing auto dealers in various 
California communities. Each advertise- 
ment is illustrated with the picture of a 
dealer, or group of dealers, and constitutes 
a personal endorsement of the Timeplan 
method of automobile piinniny 

All of the 450 dealers now linked with 
the plan received with the broadside a 
letter assuring them that if the bank had 
not already run such advertising for them 
in their home papers, it would do so in 
1940. 

Dealers not using the bank’s facilities 
received a letter calling attention to the 
broadside and the bank’s intensive co- 
operative campaign, explaining other fea- 
tures of Timeplan, and soliciting dealer 
business. It was pointed out that while 
Timeplan is only four years old, “in that 








EVER HAVE TROUBLE 
CASHING A CHECK IN 


A STRANGE TOWN ? 











You'll remember, it’s an embar- 
rassing situation. You wish you were 
back at your own bank. 


Yet — every day people feel this 
same embarrassment right in their own 
banks . . . when tellers call or leave 
their windows to check account bal- 
ances with the bookkeeping department. 


TelAutograph saves your deposi- 
tors this embarrassment and keeps 
their good will. Without the depositor 
knowing it, your tellers contact the 
bookkeeping department and get O.K.’s 
on balances in writing while counting 
out the money. 








“What Does the Human Voice Look Like?” 


Write today for your free copy 
of this new booklet. It'll show you why 
TelAutograph’s the FASTEST, SUREST, 
most DEPENDABLE bank communication 
service. 


0 


CORPORATION 
16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.- 


mm 6FRIENDLY SERVICE TO BANKS SINCE 1902 


EVERY BUSINESS CAN 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY USING G/W 
VISIBLE RECORDS 




















With Globe-Wernicke visible records you 
can have important facts at your fingertips 
regarding sales, credit, stock, payroll, and 
other departments of a business .. . infor- 
mation that may mean the difference 
between profit or loss. 

Let us study your present methods and 
recommend an efficient, economical vis- 
ible record system that will save time and 
money for your business... help prevent 
losses. Ask our local dealer or write to us 
for information and sample forms. Please 
mention kind you want. 




















Globe Werytalen 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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short time over 323,000 automobile trans- 
actions have been handled and the total of 
new cars registered to the bank has risen 
to over 28 per cent of all new cars financed 
(in California).”’ 

A copy of the broadside and a letter of 
explanation was also sent to every news- 
paper in which the ads had appeared. 

One of the outside pages of the broad- 
side shows a_ full-page advertisement 
saluting six dealers of Paso Robles, Cali- 
fornia. This was accorded the “Socrates” 
award as the best ad of the month by the 
magazine, ““Bank Ad-Views,” of New York. 

The campaign was under the supervision 
of E. A. Mattison, vice-president of the 
bank, in charge of installment sales. The 
volume of automobile financing under 
Timeplan for 1939 was $88,485,720. 
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Looking Over the Year-End 
Deposit Figures 


Deposit statistics for the hundred largest 
commercial banks in the country, re- 
produced on page 22, reveal an extra- 
ordinary gain of more than $4 billion 
or 16% per cent during 1939, bringing 
deposit totals for these institutions to the 
unprecedented peak of $32,194,200,000. 
This accentuates the continued upward 
trend of bank deposits since 1933, broken 
only by the slight dip in 1937. 

It is estimated that deposits for all 
commercial banks in the country increased 
about 11 per cent during the past year, 
bringing the year-end figure close to 
$69,000,000,000 

Huge gains were shown by Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York ($569,407,144), 
National City Bank of New York ($495,- 
971,444), and Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York ($468,448,926). 

At the end of 1933 the 100th largest 
bank had deposits of $42,770,000; at the 
close of 1938 the 100th ranking bank had 
$63,800,000: in 1939 the Commercial Trust 
Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City, occupying 
the same position, had deposit totals of 
$71,305,000. 

* 

As the list of 100 largest mutual savings 
banks (page 24) indicates, these institutions 
which hold more than one-fifth of American 
bank deposits had a gain for 1939. All 
told, the mutuals had deposits of $10,480,- 
684,326, a gain of $245,252,874. 

That this accumulation of capital is 
widely distributed is shown by the average 
deposit of $845.80 in regular mutual savings 
accounts. The average of all accounts 
held by such banks was $678.43. 


Bank, Savings and Loan 
Association in Same Quarters 


Perhaps nowhere else in the country can 
be found the combination that exists in 
Austin, Texas—a savings and loan associ- 
ation and a state chartered bank operating 
in the same office. : 

While from all reports this combination 
has never been attempted in the past, it 
seems to be working very successfully, and 











Mutual Deposit & Loan Company, and 
Fidelity Trust Company, Austin, Texas 


the two companies working closely to- 
gether (largely under the same manage- 
ment) loaned $1,300,000 last year. 
Frederic C. Morse, vice-president of 
both institutions, is a student of The 
Graduate School of Banking, class of 1940. 
* o > 


Arizona Bank Promotes 
Statewide Travel 


Taking advantage of Arizona’s interest 
in the tourist business, which is a bi 
industry in that state, the Valley Nationa 
Bank is building good will for itself with 
an outdoor advertising campaign pro- 
moting travel to all parts of Arizona. The 


Helpful publicity for Arizona and the bank 





Statewide JEMice 
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First National Bank, Tulsa 


RENTS 7 FLOORS 
ON LONG LEASE 


ebaeats 


Air Conditioning 


1 FIRST OFFICE BUILDING in Tulsa to provide 

* the comforts of year ‘round air conditioning 
is the First National Bank. In 1935 Carrier Air 
Conditioning was installed on three floors — 
proved so desirable, the System was extended 
throughout the building. Profitable? And how! 
7 floors rented on long lease—at desirable rates. 


























































START of installation is shown here. 3 FINISHED . . . all ducts are concealed 
* Ductwork to deliver conditioned air * by an attractive arched ceiling which 

to each office was attached directly to | enhances the beauty of the building and 

corridor ceilings... provides excellent head room. Smart! 








k of Jefferson Parish, 


4 JUST ONE FLOOR! That's the size of the First National Ban 


* Gretna, Louisiana—but it has the same efficient temperature and humidity control 
as the 10-story building in Tulsa. Large buildings or small—Carrier does both! 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





Assure Your Profits NOW! 


How much do we know? This much 
is certain: the building that provides 
Carrier Air Conditioning comfort will 
get the business and profits. 


Just as the American National Bank 
in New Orleans increased office ren- 
tal to 98% —so will leading office 
buildings profit in 1940 with Carrier 
Air Conditioning. 


Begin your Carrier installation now 
—benefit by advantageous working 
and purchasing conditions. Your 
Carrier representative will tell you 
how easily and reasonably you can 
have the same system used in Radio 
City, the U. S. Capitol and thousands 
of buildings throughout 99 countries 
of the world. No obligation. 





Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 4-C 
In Canada - Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 


Without obligation, send me your folder, 
“How Much Will Air Conditioning Pay Me?’ 








TITTTTIT LLL 
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bank, with its home office in Phoenix, has 
nineteen offices throughout the state. 
Streamlined highway bulletin boards are 
the medium used. They have been placed 
at all the important highway entrances to 
the state. Thus the traveler whose destina- 
tion is Tucson, in southern Arizona, is 


the northern edge of the state. 
the tourist is confronted with a 


area. 


greeted with a board picturing not some 
scene in Tucson but the Grand Canyon, on 


Similarly, 
on the highway leading to Globe, in the 
mountainous central section of Arizona, 
icture 
designed to lure him to Tucson after he 
has made his intended visit to the Globe 


Five of the boards have already been 
erected, and several more are planned. 
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THE PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRY as a field of sound invest- 
ment was early recognized by this organization. Over a 
thirty-six- year period, it has participated as an original 
underwriter in 834 bond, note, and debenture issues of 
public utility operating companies. The aggregate principal 


amount of such issues is in excess of five billion dollars. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LASALLE STREET NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 

















New England... 


Serving New England for 100 
years enables us to effectively 
assist out-of-town banks with 


their New England business. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
































In each case the scenic picture is in brilliant 
color and bold design. Ten words, “‘State- 
wide Service . . . Nineteen Friendly Offices 
... 40th Anniversary ... Valley National 
Bank,” carry the institution’s advertising 
message. 
A publicity story was released to all 
newspapers in the state when the displays 
were erected, and letters were mailed iv 
travel organizations and the chambers of 
commerce of the cities concerned. 
5 « . 





A New Book of Special Interest 
to Bank Executives 


BANK MANAGEMENT CONTROL, 
by E. S. Woolley, C. P. A. Published by 
George S. May Company, New York— 
Chicago. $5. (A copy of this book will be 
given free, upon request to any bona fide 
bank executive in United States or Canada.) 

Bank executives will find here a clear 
presentation of principles to be followed 
for the control of expense in the manage- 
ment and operation of banks, by a wriler 
with a broad background of experience in 
this field. The author takes issue with 
many current banking practices. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
the author’s discussion of the use and con- 
version of funds. It is Mr. Woolley’s belief 
that few banks have their portfolios so 
arranged as to get reasonable expectancy 
in income. 

Other chapters deal with installment 
repayment loans, the control of loan and 
bond losses, audits for credit purposes, 
real estate and mortgages, cost control, 
statements for officers and directors, the 
use and limitations of averages, analysis of 
checking accounts, the merchandising of 
checking services, savings department, 
trust department, salaries and operating 
routine, and new business and public 
relations. 152 pages. 

. 
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Trust Company Surveys Banking 
Trends, Exhibits Checks 


Ways in which banks throughout the 
country are revising old practices, inili- 
ating new services, making more thorough 
cost studies, etc., are revealed in a 24-page 
summary distributed by President Arthur 
Kleeman, the Colonial Trust Company, New 
York City. This gives results from more 


than 200 banks of all sizes located in every 









state in the Union, and is in the form ol 
direct quotations from these representa- 
tive institutions. 
The great majority of banks answering 
indicated. that they have increased their 
usefulness to the small depositor and small 
borrower, either by means of personal loans 
or other services. Views on service charges 
and other methods of increasing income are 








also disclosed. 
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The Colonial Trust Company has on 
display in the Assembly Room of the 
New York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking an exhibit of checks signed 
by famous Americans. These include 
James Buchanan and other presidents of 
the United States, Robert E. Lee, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and some thirty other well-known men. 

e + o 


Bank Encloses Trust Statement 
in Distinctive Cover 


To the trust officer, the annual state- 
ment of a trust account may be only an 
accounting exercise or a job of bookkeep- 
ing, but to the beneficiary under a trust 
such a statement is likely to be an impor- 
tant document. 

Recognizing this, The Bank of Cali- 
fornia, N. A., San Francisco, has designed 















Enclosed 


is a statement of your trust 
account for the year ending 
December 31, 1939 

* 








The Bank of California 


NATIONAL ABBOCIATION 





a folder in which the account of the trust 
statement is enclosed. Printed on blue 
deckle-edged paper, with dimensions of 
844 by 4 inches when folded, the folder 
lends dignity to the accounting statement 
which it encloses. Beyond this, it makes 
the statement more readily identifiable 
when the recipient takes it from the 
mailing envelope than would an accom- 
panying letter. 
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Two Studies of Consumer 
Credit Financing 


PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANIES 
AND THEIR CREDIT PRACTICES, 
by Ray A. Young and Associates. Pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City. 160 pages. $2.00. 

In 1938 the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research inaugurated a broad pro- 
gram of research in finance, under grants 
from the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The initial project of this program is a 
comprehensive investigation of the install- 
ment financing of consumers, and this 
study of personal finance companies is the 
lirst part of the undertaking. 

In this book a detailed analysis has been 
made of the personal finance companies, 
involving their scope and _ significance, 
characteristics of their loans and_bor- 
rowers, operating methods and collection 
experience, credit standards, expenses and 
income, rates and their relation to costs, 
the effects of changes in maximum legal 
rates, and the relationships among the 
lenders. 

An authoritative, impartial treatise that 
contains information of interest to all 
linancial institutions in this field. 
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INDUSTRIAL BANKING, by 
Margaret Grobben. Published by Con- 
sumer Credit Institute of America, Inc. 
233 Broadway, New York City. 100 pages. 

A study of the approximately 700 indus- 
trial banks and Morris Plan companies 
now in operation, their methods, scope, 
rates and charges, current trends and 
problems, etc. Also a digest of state laws 
pertaining to industrial banks. The 


author points out the gradual merger of 
“wholesale” financing services, tradition- 
ally represented by the commercial banks, 
and “retail’’ consumer credit services 
rendered by the industrial banks, each 
moving over into the field of the other. 
Thus industrial banks are; offering check- 
ing account services, accepting savings 
deposits, as banks establish personal loan 
departments. The author discusses pos- 
sible future trends in this direction. 
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Public Relations Play Features 
Illinois Bankers Meeting 


A play in fourteen scenes dramatizing 
the whole subject of bank education and 
public relations was substituted for the 
usual program of speeches, at the afternoon 
session of the recent mid-winter conference 
held by the Illinois Bankers Association 
in Chicago. 

The title of the drama was “John 
Sterling Finds the Answer.” Principal 
characters included Harry C. Hausman, 
secretary of the Illinois Bankers Associ- 
ation; William T. Wilson, director of the 
public relations council of the American 
Bankers Association; and Preston E. 
Reed, executive vice-president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. Others 
in the cast were members of the Chicago 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

Samuel N. Pickard, president of the 
National Manufacturers Bank at Neenah, 
Wisconsin, and chairman of the public 
relations council of the American Bankers 
Association, acted as master of ceremonies 
and explained the action of the play 
between scenes. 


° e 


St. Louis Bank Building Firm 
Changes Name 


“Bank Building & Equipment Corpora- 
tion of America” is the newly acquired 
name of the former St. Louis Bank Build- 
ing and Equipment Company, it was 
announced by J. B. Gander, president, this 
week. The old name was considered a mis- 


nomer in view of the firm’s nationwide 


activity in the bank building and modern- 
ization field. 

The Bank Building & Equipment Cor- 
poration of America is twenty-eight years 
old and is recongized as a leading firm in 
its field, having built over 1, 
It is the parent corporation of Design, 
Inc., an organization specializin 
mercial modernization of hotels, 
office buildings,. etc. 
are under the direction of J. B. 


vice-president. 
* . ~ 


Banks Celebrate Birthday 
Anniversaries 


Oregon’s largest bank, The United States 


National Bank, of Portland, on February 9 
entered its 50th year of banking. 
story of its unusual growth during this 
period is 
amalgamation, partly of normal business 
expansion. 

Among the banks that merged with 


The United States National Bank were = 
the 


Ainsworth National Bank in 1902, 
Lumbermen’s National Bank in 1917, the 
pioneer Ladd and Tilton Bank (oldest in 
the Northwest) in 1925, and the West 
Coast National Bank in 1930. 

Particularly impressive has been the 
bank’s growth during the past ten years. 


Thus deposits at the end of 1939 were 


$133,190,344, compared with a total of 
$62,323,579 for the year-end of 1929. 


J. C. Ainsworth, now chairman of the 


board, served as president of the bank 
from 1902 to 1931. 
quished the duties of presidency to Paul S. 
Dick, who began his banking career with 
the institution in 1902. 


On January 6, 1890, the Empire City 
Savings Bank had its modest beginnings in 
a little store at 233 West 125th Street, 
New York City. Now, 50 years later, the 
bank has more than 69,000 depositors and 
approximately $40,000,000 in deposits. 
— S. Van Winkle is president of the 
yank. 














A BANK SERVICE 


DESIGNED BY A BANK 


FOR BANKS 


In speaking of this new service, a New Jersey banker 


writes, “Just what we have been 


looking for.” A Baltimore banker 


says, “Of very great value in simplifying the supervision of an 


investment portfolio.” 
definitely useful in reviewing the 


Another from Denver writes, ““Would prove 


bond account.” 


POOR’S 
INVESTMENT CREDIT FILE SERVICE 


Individual reports giving essential figures for 10 years on cor- 
porations whose bonds are actively traded and eligible for bank 
investment .... easy-to-use .... inexpensive .... $36 annually. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE FORMS 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 


banks. 


in com- 
clubs, 
Both organizations 
Gander, 
president, and L. J. Orabka, executive 
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The point where Personal Loan graphs 


reach suddenly for the ceiling shows the 





nated this kind of insurance, every bank 
time when The Morris Plan Insurance 
Society begins to protect your loans by insur- 
ing borrowers’ lives. 


installing the “Protected Loan” system has 
In all the 22 years, since this Society origi- 


shown a sizeable and immediate increase in 
results. You may get new slants on this 


business b reading “Increasing Profits from 
g g 
I ersonal Loans.” 


The Morris Plan Insurance Society 


20 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The American Bankers Association occupies the 14th and 15th floors 


ABA s New Procram 


What it is, and how it is being developed under the leadership of 


President Hanes to help answer the problems confronting banks today 


HE American Bankers Associ- 

ation is entering what may prove 

to be one of the most progressive 
decades of its existence. 

Far from being a forecast, the state- 
ment is instead a reflection of the senti- 
ment of those directing the affairs of 
the association. These men, headed by 
President Robert M. Hanes, fully rec- 
ognize the problems that face chartered 
banking today. They are fully aware 
of the problems of the banks as indi- 
vidual institutions and of the problems 
of the banks as collective members of 
the association. More than that, they 
see the opportunity today to make the 
period ahead a happier period than the 
ten years through which banking has 
just passed. 


By 
HENRY J. BOONE 


Editor, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


“The future of chartered banking 
in this country,”’ says President Hanes, 
‘‘will depend upon improved banking 
practices, a greater appreciation of the 
changed environment in which bank- 
ing must operate, more knowledge 
about competitive forces, and credit 
services by means of which they may 
be met, more factual and technical in- 
formation with which to deal with 
legislative and regulatory proposals, 
and a greater public awareness of the 


advantages of the system of independ- 
ent, privately owned, chartered 
banks.” 

How a new program is being de- 
veloped to reach these objectives, what 
the program is, its aims and purposes, 
is already known to some few bankers, 
particularly those in the larger cities 
who heard the story at first hand when 
President Hanes appeared before them 
to win approval for the program and 
the financial assistance that was needed 
to make it a reality. 

Financing the program was, of neces- 
sity, a first requirement. While the 
American Bankers Association has 
more than held its own in the matter of 
membership percentages and in the 
matter of total bank assets represented, 
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A corner of the Research Division, American Bankers Association 


One purpose of the new program is to convince the public and its representatives of the value of chartered banking through a mox 


its income has suffered substantially in 
the past ten years. 

In 1929, membership in the A. B. A. 

consisted of 19,975 banks, including 
branches. These represented 70 per 
cent of all banks and branches, and 
banking reSources of $64,000,000,000, 
or 86 per cent of all assets. The income 
of the association that year was 
$809,521. 
' In 1939, A. B. A. membership con- 
sisted of 13,879 banks, including 
branches. This represented 80 per cent 
of all banks and branches and $68,600,- 
000,000 of banking assets, or 95 per 
cent of all the banking assets of the 
country. The total income of the asso- 
ciation last year was $578,075. 

While income had dropped some- 
thing over $225,000, the question was 
more than a matter of simply restoring 


income. It was a question of providing 
funds to pay for additional services 
that, it was agreed, are essential. As 
announcements have reported, 200 of 
the larger banks have provided the 
funds, amounting to $250,000, with 
which to initiate the program. 


T the time of his talks with the 

officers of the larger banks, President 
Hanes pointed out that the problem 
faced by the association is a common 
one in business. The question fre- 
quently confronting a business firm is 
‘Shall it add to the annual capital in- 
vestment to meet the needs of the 
market or shall it continue to operate 
on the present annual capital available 
and meet only a part of the needs of 
its shareholders or customers? In the 
association’s case,”” he said, “‘the needs 


New staff members who will supplement present activity in conducting 


Consumer Credit 
WALTER B. FRENCH 


Agricultural Credit 
A. G. BROWN 


News Bureau, Americiit 


seem sufficiently broad, sufficiently 
permanent, and sufficiently imperative 
to warrant a considerable increase in 
the capital investment.” 

From the viewpoint of the associ- 
ation, the objectives of the new pro- 
gram may be lined up something like 
this, 1. To combat unsound financial 
proposals by accumulating the facts 
and figures to bring to bear upon them. 
2. To convince the public and its 
representatives, by all legitimate 
means, of the value of chartered bank- 
ing. 3. To produce more complete fac- 
tual material for the use of banks. 
4. To take this factual material to 
banks in a more usable form. 

Currently, for example, there are 
proposals pending in Congress dealing 
with monetary and credit controls, 
with long-term loans to small business, 


fact-finding studies, who will carry association wo 


Mortgage Lending 
DR. ERNEST M. FISHER 





see EeKN Oy, 































































Americapankers Association 









a morextensive dissemination of banking facts 


V with public and semi-public housing, 
e and others. That it is to the advantage 
n of the association to consider such 
proposals in the light of facts and 
I- figures goes without saying. Factual 
)- material likewise supplies a base from 





e which the association can make con- 
| structive proposals of its own to im- 
is prove private banking. 

. One use of factual material was 


ts demonstrated with particular effec- 
Le tiveness on the question of bank lend- 
be ing. The public generally had the idea 
C- that banks were not making loans. 
S. Through figures collected from the 
Lo banks themselves covering loans made 

in the first half of 1939 the association 
re was able to send out newspaper releases 
1g to each state in the union about the 
s, number and volume of loans actually 
S, made in that state. Not only did these 


tion wo 









Customer Relations 
WILLIAM POWERS 





releases demonstrate to the public that 
banks are making loans but the re- 
sults were so at variance with popular 
opinion that they brought forth edi- 
torial comment in the country’s news- 
papers. A second bank lending survey 
to cover the period between July 1 and 
December 31, 1939, has already been 
announced. The results of this and 
other studies will go to the public 
through an enlarged press bureau. 


OF first importance, in the opinion 

of the association, is better banking. 
More and better studies must be car- 
ried on to provide greater knowledge 
to the banks, and above all steps taken 
to encourage the application of that 
knowledge. Plans here include not 
only the addition of new departments 
within the association but the addition 
of field representatives to assist banks 
in capitalizing upon research work 
which the association is doing and 
plans to do. The association has found 
that no matter how excellent the qual- 
ity of its printed studies and reports 
may be, their dissemination by mail is 
inadequate. They do not always find 
their way into the hands of the right 
executives, nor does the printed word, 
by itself, do the job. The officers of the 
association believe that its studies and 
reports must be carried to the members 
through personal contact and that 
banks must have direct and individual 
aid in adopting the developments 
which sound research has discovered. 

The technique for these programs is 
suggested by work already done in the 
trust field under the leadership of 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, director of the 
trust research department. The trust 
program was begun with special funds 
available for the work some two and 
one-half years ago. The first part of 


lo the field, and who will extend assistance to state conferences 


Economics 
DR. PAUL F. CADMAN 















President ROBERT M. HANES 


Under his leadership the new program 
was inaugurated 


the program is a matter of research. 
Through his own studies, through the 
work of the trust division, through co- 
operation with students majoring in 
trusts in The Graduate School of 
Banking, and through his continuous 
contact with trust and banking officers, 
Mr. Stephenson has collected a vast 
fund of data on the entire trust field. 

Then, throughout the year, Mr. 
Stephenson conducts what are known 
as trust research weeks in the various 
cities of the country. This is the second 
part of the trust program. To date. 
Mr Stephenson has conducted trust 
weeks in some seventeen cities. During 
these weeks he meets with bankers and 
trust executives, life insurance execu- 
tives, attorneys and civic organiza- 
tions To the trust officers he gives the 
benefits of his research work, interpret- 
ing to them and to the other groups 
the developments in this field of public 
service. The work has been outstand- 
ingly successful and productive for 
member institutions. 

It is the present plan to follow this 
pattern in the new departments now 
being established At the same time, 
President Hanes feels that the new de- 
partments could also work to excellent 
advantage with the state conferences 
now being held annually by many state 
associations, particularly since these 
are in the nature of study conferences. 

This brings us to the question of 
See A.B.A.’s NEW PROGRAM—Page 32 
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FOREIGN [RADE 


AJOR complexities have been 
M imposed upon foreign trade and 

its financing. Even before the 
outbreak of war in Europe, a number 
of countries had for reasons of national 
interest imposed limitations on the 
movement of goods and of exchange. 
Since September 3, the restrictions 
have increased many [old as belligerent 
countries have undertaken to safe- 
guard their own economic positions 
while hampering in every conceivable 
fashion the economic as well as the 
military strength of their enemies. The 
consequent shifts in trade and in world 
temper have forced neutral nations, 
also, to erect trade fences through 
which each individual transaction must 
pass for examination to make sure that 
it neither endangers the national econ- 
omy nor undermines the national 
neutrality. 

Regulations of this type are, after 
all, nothing brand-new. They grew out 
of the experience of 1914-18, during 
which there evolved from the original 
chaos what was, in effect, an orderly 
system for controlling the flow of trade 
and finance so thal every transaction 
was checked for its effect on the inter- 
ests of the nation which erected the 
particular control, and at the same 
time interfered with the flow as little 


By 


JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY 


Vice-president, The Chase National Bank of 
The City of New York 


An authoritative article dealing with the war-time 


restrictions and regulations that have been imposed 


on foreign trade, and some suggestions that should 


prove helpful to banks generally in the handling of 


financing and exchange transactions for customers 


as was possible in the exigencies of war 
conditions. The rules’ governing 
foreign trade today were set up from 
the experience of that earlier war, and 
really go on from the lessons learned 
during those four years. 


N terms of everyday banking, pres- 

ent-day regulation means that any 
credit or item which crosses even one 
international border must comply with 
requisile import and exchange restric- 
tions. Moreover, the dislocation of inter- 
national trade has brought other haz- 


ards which do not exist in normal times. 

To cite the simplest possible ex- 
ample, an inland manufacturer accepts 
a large order from an overseas country 
—a neutral, let us assume _ His bank 
finances the business, either through 
his open line of credit (which would be 
seriously impaired should anything 
prevent his collecting) or else through 
a specific arrangement designed to 
liquidate the credit through payment 
of the amount before the goods are re- 
leased to the buyer 

Many such transactions have been 


Glimpses of a far flung foreign service that extends from New York to London and Paris an] tens 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK m LONDON 


LONDON aad PARIS are 
pivotal points of foreign travel 
At the large and centrally tacated 
vdiices of the Chase organization in 
Lomlon and Pars, American visitors 
may Transact thew banking business 
with every facility to which they are 
accustomed at home Travelers’ credits 
may be prescated for encashment, 
currency of various European coun- 
teves may be purchased and informa- 
trom concerning business, Gone 
shopping and travel ar 
aneoments may he 


obtained. 
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WILLIAM S. DuBOIS, Assistant Manager 


financed on a basis of cash against 
ocean documents. That is, when the 
goods are loaded on the ship and the 
bill of lading is issued, it is presented 
with the draft for acceptance or pay- 
ment. The procedure was safe prior to 
the outbreak of war. Today it may be 
seriously dangerous. The reason is 
that in wartime it is not always possi- 
ble to get shipping space. Our manu- 
facturer’s goods may reach an Ameri- 
can port, be unloaded on the pier, and 
remain there for months before a ship 
is available. In the interval some cir- 


Iris a virtually around the world 
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PANAMA BRANCH 








OTTO T. KREUSER, Second Vice-president 


cumstance may arise, such as an im- 
port restriction added by the buyer’s 
nation or by the belligerent nations 
which control access to that nation’s 
port, to prevent completion of the 
deal. 

No ship, no ocean documents. No 
ocean documents, no payment. At 
best, the manufacturer must resell and 
reship the goods to other customers. At 
worst, if the goods were specially de- 
signed for the first buyer, they may 
thus be practically unsalable else- 
where. Under such circumstances, a 
substantial collection loss may fall 
upon the bank through impairment of 
the borrower’s finances. If the manu- 
facturer sells f. o. b. his factory, the 
buyer pays when the goods leave his 
shipping platform and neither the 
seller nor the bank can take a credit 
loss. 

Mind you, this example is not to be 
taken as a blanket recommendation 
that American manufacturers sell only 
for cash at their own doors. No such 
need exists. There is every reason why 
it would be extremely short-sighted 
for our fellow countrymen to adopt 
any such cash-on-the-barrelhead policy 
simply because they can get away with 
it while the war lasts. Rather, the case 
cited above is given to indicate that 
conditions have changed so radically 
during recent months that any foreign 
banking transaction must pass an en- 
tirely different set of tests from those 
which were adequate a short while 
previous. 

It would be utterly impractical to 
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JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY, Vice-president 


Officers of the Chase foreign department whose problems have been multiplied by war dislocations and restrictions 


attempt within the compass of an 
article to outline precisely what any 
bank must do for safety in foreign 
transactions. Such a subject would 
require a bulky book—and the book 
would be out of date before it could be 
printed and bound. Our own bank has 
been issuing a foreign exchange in- 
formation service to clients showing 
in brief tabular form the import and 
exchange restrictions of the principal 
countries of the world. With last- 
minute corrections on the proofs right 
up to the moment of going to press, we 
find ourselves marking later changes 
almost upon receipt of the first finished 
copy of the bulletin—in preparation 
for the next edition! 


OR the bank which has a volume of 

foreign business insufficient to main- 
tain a separate department, an overall 
view of the existing situation is likely 
to be adequate. There are in existence 
a very few major laws and regulations 
in this field with which every banker 
needs to be familiar. Beyond these he 
will find useful an understanding of the 
general attitudes which seem to govern 
the regulations of the nations with 
which we carry on most of our foreign 
transactions. Anything with which he 
cannot cope on the strength of such 
general facts, he will do better to in- 
quire about specifically from which- 
ever of his correspondent banks has a 
well-staffed foreign department. 

The first hurdle facing the banker 
whose customer wants to do some 
foreign business today is the Neutrality 
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Act of the United States. Its principal 
financial provisions are three: 

1. The export of materials of war to 
belligerent nations is permitted only 
under government license; materials of 
war are so proclaimed by the President. 

2. Sale of any goods to belligerent 
governments or their agents must be 
for cash, not for credit. 

3. Sale of goods other than mate- 
rials of war to purchasers in belligerent 
countries who are neither the govern- 
ments nor the agents of the govern- 
ments may be on credit. But title must 
pass before the goods leave this coun- 
try on shipments to the “combat 
area,” or to belligerents outside the 
“combat area”’ if shipped on vessels of 
belligerent nationality. 

To the banker this merely means 
that when he is asked to finance a 
foreign sale destined for a belligerent 
country —or, for that matter, when he 
learns that one of his open-line bor- 
rowers is planning to make such a sale 
—he may well consider whether the 
deal comes within the spirit and the 
letter of the Neutrality Act. 

Once it has been decided that all is 
well in this respect, it remains to be 
seen that the shipment will be accepted 
by the country of destination. A great 
many nations today require an import 
permit. And in a substantial propor- 
tion of those which do not require an 
import permit, there exists a necessity 
for obtaining a foreign exchange per- 
mit, in which manner the control over 
importation is similarly exerted. 

It is, therefore, advisable to look 
into the subject of exchange avail- 
ability along with the import permit. 
Generally, a foreign transaction is de- 
sirable for the bank or its customer 
only when prompt payment is assured 
as well as acceptance of the shipment. 
In some nations today there is such a 
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shortage of foreign exchange that de- 
lays in payment run anywhere from a 
few weeks to a year and a half. In 
others, some types of transactions, 
notably the importation of luxuries and 
articles which can be dispensed with, 
are Officially discouraged to such an 
extent that exchange in payment is 
practically unobtainable. 


F a bank’s customer is experienced 

in exporting, the bank may usually 
rely upon him to observe the necessary 
precautions as to import permits and 
release of exchange. Similarly, if the 
purchaser abroad is a reputable house 
known to the seller perhaps through 
previous dealings, it is ordinarily safe 
to assume that the purchaser is taking 
care of the essential formalities before 
placing the order. But in the case 
either of an inexperienced American 
firm or of a foreign buyer who is un- 
known or else recognized as worth 
watching, it is well for the American 
bank to require evidence that every- 
thing is in order before it advances any 
cash. Because of the uncertainties of 
what the future may hold, a good many 
American exporters are requesting 
their customers abroad to arrange 
through their own bankers letters of 
credit in American banks, so that pay- 
ment can be obtained without risk to 
the seller —and at a very small expense 
to the foreign firm. 

Incidentally, we in this country 
should not be intolerant of the restric- 
tions which other nations have been 
forced to impose upon the free flow of 
commerce. Consider, if you will, a 
Latin American country which has 
customarily shipped its agricultural 
produce to Europe and with the 
foreign exchange thus obtained has 
purchased much of its manufactured 
requirements in the United States. 


Now the Latin nation cannot sell its 
usual volume of farm products in 
Europe, perhaps because its old-time 
customers are buying the same goods 
in the Balkans to keep Germany from 
getting the Balkan supply, perhaps be- 
cause its previous customers are pre- 
vented by blockade from receiving the 
accustomed goods. The Latin nation 
is thus deprived of the foreign ex- 
change which it formerly used for 
buying here. It still has its wheat or 
beef or cotton, in quantities glutting 
its storage facilities. The United 
States will not buy these farm prod- 
ucts, because we already have more of 
the same products than we can use. 
What is the Latin American country to 
do under these circumstances? If it lets 
its citizens buy anything they please, 
it will soon be unable to settle the 
balances it will owe. Consequently, it 
requires its citizens to obtain licenses 
before importing, and restricts these 
licenses to absolute essentials. The 
result may be a hardship upon the 
United States firms which have previ- 
ously been selling perfumery and con- 
fectionery to the people of that nation. 
But if these non-essentials were ad- 
mitted, the other country might soon 
find itself unable to buy coal and steel 
and other items without which it can- 
not function. 

In the same way, the belligerent na- 
tions are attempting to safeguard not 
only the present but also any con- 
ceivable requirements of the future. 
To those of us who handle daily the 
transactions in foreign exchange with 
the nations at war, the wonder is not 
the tightness of the restrictions but 
rather. the generous spirit in which 
most of these are enforced. And when 
these regulations seem most onerous, 
we might consider that in this war we 

See FOREIGN TRADE—Page 28 


World time at a glance in the Chase foreign department, New York City 
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Banking as Viewed 
trom WasHINGTON 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


The Study of Money 
and Banking 


No general bank legislation at the 
present session of Congress is expected 
to result from the study of banking and 
monetary problems recently launched 
by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Although authorized last year, 
largely at the request of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the investigation has 
just been put under way, though public 
hearings will not begin until later in 
the spring. As a beginning, Chairman 
Wagner has asked the various inter- 
ested agencies to submit statements 
and recommendations which may form 
the basis for the committee’s hearings. 
Among these agencies are the Treasury 
Department, Federal Reserve Board, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, American Bankers Association, 
Brookings Institution, and the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

After a study of these proposals the 
committee will schedule open hearings 
at which interested persons will be 
invited to give their views. Present 
plans call for hearings which will 
resemble an economic seminar more 
than a typical Congressional investiga- 
tion aimed at some particular situation. 
The committee appears to be quite 
open minded on banking and monetary 
legislation and willing to receive almost 
any views, but subjects which will be 
considered particularly are integration 
of the various Federal agencies dealing 
with bank supervision and problems of 
credit and finance, and ways and means 
ol inducing idle savings funds to move 
into investment channels in order to 
increase business activity and employ- 
ment. 

Present prospects are that no conclu- 
sions will be reached by the Senate 
Committee in time for action during 
this session of Congress, but the study 
may pave the way for considerable 
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Chairman Robert F. Wagner, Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 


. . . has asked for recommendations for committee hearings 


legislation next year. The next Con- 
gress will also have before it the reports 
and recommendations of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, 
some of which will deal with problems 
of investment and business financing, 
and these two sets of recommendations 
should provide much material for bill 
drafting. 


The Campaign for Fewer, 
Better Banks 


The program of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for the rehabili- 
tation of so-called problem banks is 
nearing completion, it is declared in 
what is probably the last semi-annual 
report of Chairman Leo T. Crowley 


before leaving the Government 
private business. 

Chairman Crowley’s campaign for 
“fewer and better banks” continued 
to show results during 1939. During 
the year there was a decrease of 120 in 
the number of insured banks, resulting 
chiefly from the continued elimination 
of banks in unsatisfactory condition 
and from the chartering of few new 
banks. At the close of the year there 
were 13,589 operating banks insured 
with the FDIC. During the year 169 
banks were eliminated, 32 by suspen- 
sion, 21 by merger with the aid of loans 
from the corporation, and 116 by 
merger, consolidation, or voluntary 
liquidation. Forty-nine banks were 
admitted to insurance, of which 22 
banks were in operation or were suc- 
cessors to non-insured banks in oper- 
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ation at the beginning of the year, and 
27 new banks were opened for business 
in 1939. 

As evidence of the continued co- 
operation of supervisory officials in 
chartering only banks that would be 
admitted to insurance, Chairman 
Crowley pointed out that all but three 
banks of the 30 banks chartered and 
first opened for business in 1939 were 
insured at the close of the year, and 
one of these three banks was admitted 
to insurance early in 1940 and applica- 
tions from the other two are now being 
considered by the corporation. Almost 
complete agreement has been reached 
by supervisory authorities on the 
desirability of chartering only banks 
for which there appears substantial 
justification and reasonable prospects 
for profitable operation, he said, declar- 
ing that this accord materially lessens 
the chance for loss as a result of the 
failure of unwarranted banks. 

‘During the past year,’”’ Mr. Crowley 
reported, “‘the corporation made mate- 
rial progress on its program for weeding 
out the deadwood from the banking 
system. This is a continuing program, 
framed in the light of conditions in 
various sections of the country and 
designed both to care for occasional 
emergencies that result from local or 
regional developments and to rehabili- 
tate or eliminate insured banks that 
‘have been operating under difficulties 
since the banking holiday. The cor- 
poration has been able, during the past 
six years, not only to keep up with 
current developments that claimed its 
attention and its resources, but also to 
revitalize stagnant and hazardous bank- 
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ing situations in various sections of 
the country where rehabilitation with- 
out financial aid and without a definite 
program was a demonstrated impos- 
sibility. As would be expected, the 
greatest number of such cases occurred 
in agricultural sections of the country, 
while the dollar outlay was greatest in 
industrial areas of the Middle Atlantic 
region. 

“Disbursement during 1939 of some 
$72,000,000 to protect the 393,000 
depositors of 60 insured banks brought 
the program for rehabilitation of 
known problem banks near completion. 
The few such cases remaining on the 
corporation’s agenda should be cor- 
rected during the early months of 1940. 

“It should not be deducted, how- 
ever, that provision for these cases will 
end the corporation’s responsibility for 
constructive action. Only by pre- 
venting an accumulation of fictitious 
values that would endanger the cor- 
poration’s resources can this agency 
or the banks that support it hope to 
assure the solvent and successful oper- 
ation of Federal deposit insurance. 
The corporation will continue to 
utilize all existing facilities to deter- 
mine weaknesses in the banking system 
as they develop and to remedy hazard- 
ous situations. With bankers lies 
responsibility for operation of their 
institutions and management of their 
assets in such a way that deterioration 
of banks into the problem class can be 
kept at a minimum.” 

During 1939, 60 insured banks, hav- 
ing 393,079 depositors, all but 816 of 
whom were fully protected, closed or 
received aid from the FDIC. Total 


His program continued to show results during 1939 


Retiring Chairman Leo T. Crowley, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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deposits in these 60 banks amounted 
to $157,704,000, of which $154,384,- 
000, or 97.9 per cent were protected 
against loss. The FDIC dispersed 
some $72,000,000 to protect the deposi- 
tors of these 60 insured banks, but 
losses on this outlay are not expected 
to exceed $17,360,000. 

From the beginning of deposit insur- 
ance, January 1, 1934, to December 31, 
1939, 315 insured banks were closed 
of which three subsequently were re- 
opened or taken over by other insured 
banks and 312, having 877,223 deposi- 
tors, with total deposits of $294,658. - 
000 were liquidated or merged with the 
aid of loans from the corporation. 
Deposits amounting to $286,257,000, 
or 97.4 per cent of the total deposits 
in the 312 banks, were made available 
promptly without loss to depositors. 
Only 1,569 of the 877,223 depositors, 
or less than one-quarter of 1 per cent. 
held accounts in excess of $5,000 
which were not fully protected by 
insurance, offset, preferment, pledge 
of security, or terms of the merger 
agreement. During the entire period 
the FDIC has dispersed more than 
$148,600,000 for the protection of 
depositors of insolvent or hazardous 
insured banks, of which it is estimated 
about $112,000,000, or about 76 per 
cent, will be recovered. 
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Chairman Eccles Accepts 
Reappointment 


Possible changes in the legislation 
relating to the chairmanship of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System are seen in the events 
surrounding the reappointment of 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles. Mr. 
Eccles’ terms as board member and 
chairman both expired February 1 and 
President Roosevelt renewed both 
appointments for another four years 
through a trade of terms with Governor 
Chester C. Davis. The term to which 
Mr. Davis was appointed expires 
February 1, 1944, but he resigned as of 
February 1, 1940, and the President 
immediately appointed him to the full 
term of fourteen years, the term to 
which Mr. Eccles normally would have 
been reappointed. He then appointed 
Mr. Eccles to fill the remainder ol 
Mr. Davis’ term. 

This peculiar situation arose out ol 
the terms of the Banking Act of 1935 
which reorganized the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 
The law set fourteen-year terms for 
board members but provided that 
initially some of the terms be shorter 
so that normally there would be one 
vacancy on the board every two years. 
It also provided for the President to 
designate one member of the board to 
be chairman for a four-year term. 
Another provision of the law states 
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Chairman Eccles, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
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Chairman Eccles accepted reappointment for four years, Governor Davis for fourteen 


that if a member of the board resigns 
before completing his term he may not 
engage in commercial banking for two 
years after leaving the board. Mr. 
Eccles has frequently expressed a 
desire to return to his banking interests 
in Utah and therefore was reluctant 
to accept a fourteen-year appoint- 
ment, but President Roosevelt pre- 
vailed upon him to remain by switch- 
ing terms so that Mr. Eccles’ new 
appointment will expire February 1, 
1944. However, there is no assurance 
that Mr. Eccles will continue to remain 
on the Reserve Board for another four 
years, as Congress could enact special 
legislation to permit Mr. Eccles to 
resume his banking connections if he 
should resign. This possibility was 
suggested by President Roosevelt in a 
letter to Chairman Eccles in which he 
said, ““Should you feel it necessary to 
relinquish your present position during 
my term of office, I would be glad to 
suggest to the Congress that considera- 
lion be given to the desirability of 
waiving the application of this restric- 
lion in this instance.” 

In any general revision of the bank- 
ing laws Congress will probably give 
consideration to changing the law 
respecting the chairmanship of the 
Board of Governors. It has been 
suggested that the law should be 
changed to permit a President to 
designate a chairman at the beginning 
of a Presidential term so that the 
terms of a President and a Chairman 
of the Board of Governors would 
coincide. This would save the chair- 
man the embarrassment of conforming 
to the custom of submitting his resigna- 


tion to an incoming President. An- 
other suggestion which may find favor 
with Congress is to have the Board of 
Governors designate its own chairman 
every two or four years, with the chair- 
manship rotating among the seven 
board members as is done in several of 
the older Federal commissions. 


Sd ° ° 


Federal Reserve Discusses 
Par Collections 


That the Federal Reserve System is 
turning its attention to the practice of 
banks in many states of making a 
charge for collecting checks presented 
to them through out-of-town banks is 
indicated by an article in the current 
Federal Reserve Bulletin by George 
B. Vest, Assistant General Counsel of 
the Reserve Board. 

The article discloses that the Board 
of Governors and the Reserve banks 
have been making a study of banks 
outside the Federal Reserve par collec- 
tion system. While the article con- 
tains no recommendations except those 
which may be read between the lines, 
its appearance at this time when a 
Congressional committee is beginning 
a study of monetary and banking 
policies of the Government is inter- 
preted as meaning that the Reserve 
System hopes to eliminate non-par 
collection either through legislation or 
through banking and business pressure. 

After praising par collection as a 
modern business necessity, the author 
points out that there are 2,656 banks 
in the United States, or 18 per cent of 
the total number of commercial banks. 


which do not remit at par for checks 
drawn on them, and declares: 

“One of the most important reasons 
why many state banks do not join the 
Federal Reserve System and why 
banks occasionally withdraw from the 
System is the fact that member banks 
are not permitted to make exchange 
charges on checks forwarded to them 
for payment by the Federal Reserve 
banks. To many smaller banks, par- 
ticularly in the South and Middle 
West, exchange charges are a source of 
revenue which they are reluctant to do 
without and which in many cases they 
state they cannot do without and con- 
tinue to live. In recent years not a 
few banks have withdrawn from mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
giving as their reason their desire to 
increase their earnings by charging 
exchange on checks. 

“The problem is a serious one and 
one of importance to the membership 
of the Federal Reserve System. Re- 
ports received by the Board of Gover- 
nors indicate that member banks in 
certain sections of the country are 
greatly dissatisfied with the present 
situation.” 

While not making any = specilic 
recommendation, the Reserve Bulletin 
article points out that banks might 
obtain sufficient revenue by making 
service charges on their depositors 
instead of-imposing fees on those who 
collect checks It states: 

“To what extent banks are depend- 
ent for their existence upon exchange 
charges is difficult of determination. 
In some cases there are doubtless other 

See WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT—Page 36 
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one requisite of a successful trust 

department than you can decide 
which came first, the hen or the egg. 
There are three parts in the problem of 
trust success: 1. Organization; 2. 
Income; 3. Volume. The order of these 
three parts is assigned arbitrarily. 
Rearrange them to your own fancy 
and nobody can prove you wrong. 

A satisfactory level of performance 
in a trust department demands that 
certain minimum functions be well 
performed. To perform them takes 
just about so many people, whether 
the department has only half a dozen 
trusts or a hundred: The people must 
be competent; the systems must be 
right to handle the work. 

But to support such an organization 
beyond the preliminary period of get- 
ting started, the department needs 
enough income to pay the cost. The 
scale of charges must be high enough 
to provide this income and the trusts 
accepted must be of high enough stand- 
ard to yield this income. 

This means that the. department 
must get a big enough trust business to 
meet the cost of giving good service, 
and leave something over for a fair 
profit. And this brings us right back 
to where we started: organization. 
The department which includes in its 
personnel people who know how to 
develop trust business can usually get 
the volume and the profitable type of 
account. 

Every impartial survey ever made 
of trust activities over a widespread 
area has disclosed that most trust de- 
partments lose money, that the banks 
involved would be better off if they 
had never entered the trust field. The 
reason is usually that the community 
cannot conceivably generate a_ suffi- 
cient volume of trusts to pay the cost of 
handling them. It takes a good-sized 
city to provide enough trust business 
to staff and operate one competent 
trust department. And in the cities 
large enough to justify a trust depart- 
ment, enough banks usually have en- 
tered the competition so that the 
profitable trust department is today 
an exception. 

When we undertook to develop the 
trust department of this newly or- 


i e can no more lay a finger on the 





By 
GEORGE H. ARNOLD 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co., Rockford, Illinois 


Surveys disclose that most trust departments lose 


money. Yet this bank’s trust department operates 
on a profitable basis in a city of 85,000 people, 
and has built up a volume of $13,000,000 in trust 


assets since the bank was first organized in 1931 


ganized bank back in 1931, we recog- 
nized that we must build volume in 
order to yield a profit to the institu- 
tion. We figured out that the one 
possible source of a steady flow of trust 
business would be the lawyers of the 
community. So we set about formulat- 
ing policies and working methods that 
would bring about a productive sort of 
relationship between the legal pro- 
fession and the bank. 

The results have justified the deci- 
sion. Today we have over $13,000,000 
in trust assets, which any trust man 
will recognize is a substantial volume 


in an industrial city of 85,000 popula- 
tion. Our totals have increased each 
year that we have been in existence. 
And we are still growing. 

Rule Number 1 in this connection is 
that we do nothing to decrease the 
total volume of law business available 
to the attorneys of our community. It 
happens that our state has a statute 
prohibiting the corporate practice ol 
law. This would not, however, prevent 
our handling a good many of our own 
miscellaneous and incidental legal jobs, 
such as drawing up deeds and leases. 
What does prevent such activity is our 
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The author discusses a trust account with one of the bank's customers 
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policy of turning all legal work over to 
attorneys. 

Consider how this works out. We 
are renting a store, let us say, that 
belongs in one of our trust estates. We 
turn over the lease job to a young 
lawyer whose practice is still in the 
formative stage where a fee of even $5 
is more than welcome. He comes in to 
get the lease and find out what we 
want it to contain. Thus he learns the 
route to our trust department, sees our 
layout and our organization of half a 
dozen employees. Moreover, he feels 
toward us exactly what anyone feels 
toward an outsider who gives him a 
piece of business, whether large or 
small. Even though we should succeed 
in giving this same young man only 
one small job per year. inside of two 
or three years he is thoroughly familiar 
with our department, has been in to 
see us often enough so that when and 
i! he gets a piece of trust business. his 
lirst thought will probably be to place 
it with us. 


T! IERE are other small assignments, 

such asexamining titles to properties 
on which we are buying mortgages. 
But also there are larger jobs. We 
altempt to use common sense in dis- 
(ributing our work. Naturally, a 
corporation law office is not interested 
ina $5 job. Very possibly, a beginner 
is not yet seasoned enough to handle 
one of our major cases. But if these 
assignments are passed around where 
they logically fit, most of them will be 


View of the trust department, showing the Secretary and Assistant Trust Officer, A. J. Perks, in the middle office 


well handled and well received. We 
are careful to play no favorites. 

Rule Number 2 is that we overlook 
no good opportunity to make the right 
sort of contact with the legal profession 
The contact that comes when a lawyer 
drops in to talk over our work with us 
is one of the best types. Equally 
auspicious is his feeling when we pay 
him. The one rule that I have imposed 
upon myself as head of the department 
is that when we have a check of any 
sort for a local attorney, I personally 
deliver it to him. If I know him well 
enough I am quite frank about having 
brought it over. If he is a more dis- 
tant acquaintance, I may make an- 
other call in his building so that I can 
truthfully say I was in the neighbor- 
hood and thought I would save the 
bank a 2-cent stamp. 

Similarly, since I am a member of 
the bar I attend all meetings of law- 
yers, whether these are business ses- 
sions of the bar association or summer 
picnics. No doubt the local profession 
regarded us as very aggressive indeed 
during the early years when we were 
getting acquainted. We lost no oppor- 
tunity to emphasize to the lawyers 
that we create law business for them, 
rather than decrease the total volume 
in the community. Also, we _ told 
them again and again that all of our 
facilities and experience in the han- 
dling of trust work and will work were 
freely at their disposal on request. At 
first they took this with at least a grain 
of salt. Gradually the word got around 





that any lawyer in search of forms 
covering trust agreements could find a 
sizable library of these in the bank’s 
files. Since then, we have had a good 
many visits from attorneys who want 
our criticism or our suggestions in 
work within our specialized field. 

The value to the department of such 
contacts would be hard to overesti- 
mate. After a lawyer has developed 
the habit of coming in and talking 
with some of us, he inevitably gets to 
thinking more in terms of estates than 
he had previously thought. Naturally . 
this leads to his dealing with more 
estate matters. And what would you, 
as a lawyer, do under such circum- 
stances when a situation arose that re- 
quired the services of a trustee? 

In the course of state association 
work as well as in the work of our own 
institution, I have had occasion to visit 
a good many trust departments in 
cities of less than metropolitan pro- 
portions. One thing that I have ob- 
served is almost universally true: The 
department with a good organization 
of personnel is successful and profit- 
able. Conversely, the department with 
inadequate organization is usually a 
money-loser if all of its costs are in- 
cluded in the analysis. 

The reason is not far to seek. Con- 
sider our own department, with its 
three men and three girls. This group 
of officers and clerks is large enough so 
that everything can be handled sys- 
tematically, with adequate records and 
nothing left to fallible memory. Like- 
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Trust Department Policies 


Listed below are some of the reasons why the Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. has been able to develop 
and maintain an unusually successful trust operation 


ORGANIZATION 


1—The department is composed of a personnel capable of developing new trust 


2—It is adequately staffed, thus permitting the officers to make outside calls, develop 
business-getting contacts, attend conferences and conventions for new ideas 


3— Modern equipment and methods enable the department to maintain systematic 
records, give efficient service to clients, and decrease costs 


VOLUME 


1—The entire department is new-business-minded, recognizing the vital importance 


2—The legal profession is intensively cultivated as a steady source of trust business 


All legal work is turned over to local attorneys, equitably distributed 
Individual acquaintance with attorneys is stressed 
Officer attends bar association meetings, etc. 


Facilities of the trust department placed at the disposal of attorneys 


INCOME 


1—Profit standards are maintained, based on fee schedule set up by Illinois Bankers 


2—Old accounts that could not be shifted to new scale of charges were resigned 


3—Small accounts that could not stand these charges made profitable through plan 
of uniform investment in government bonds 














Some of the requisities for a successful trust department 


wise, the overlapping of experience in 
the department is such that even 
though half the people should be away 
on any given day, the routine could 
proceed normally. To be sure, if the 
man who looks out for investments is 
absent, there will be no bond switches 
that day. But the checks will go out to 
beneficiaries, statements will be ren- 
dered, coupons and mortgage interest 
will be collected, credits and debits 
entered on the books. And if anyone — 
donor, beneficiary, or their attorney — 
comes in and demands information 
about a trust, the information can be 
provided from the records by the 
people who are on hand. 

A good many so-called “downstate” 
trust departments are set up with much 
smaller personnel —say one man and a 
girl or two. Under such circumstances, 
the man hardly dares leave the institu- 
lion for more than a day. He gets little 
opportunity to place himself in contact 
with people through whom the depart- 
ment will be exposed to new accounts. 
Ile is unable to attend conventions and 
conferences where he can be brought 
up to date on developments in the 
trust field. In brief, he is in a rut 


whether he wishes to be or not, and 
the department is greatly hampered in 
its development. 

Part of the same topic is the neces- 
sity for comprehensive and economical 
systems. Admittedly, a small trust 
department cannot afford all of the 
modern machinery that a metropolitan 
department employs, simply because 
the smaller outfit lacks the volume to 
employ the equipment profitably. But 
the small department can attain satis- 
factory standards of speed and ac- 
curacy only if it makes use of the best 
equipment that fits its size, and also if 
it uses the most efficient routines. 
Good office management, it might be 
called. It takes good supervision 
somewhere in the department to 
achieve good office management 
methods, and it takes good office 
management methods to give low costs 
and acceptable service to clients. 


PROFIT standards are quite as im- 

portant as anything else. During 
N.R.A. days the three trust depart- 
ments in our community worked out a 
schedule of charges that we felt would 
yield a profit on any business that 


might come up. Since then, the Illinois 
Bankers Association has worked out a 
schedule based on some comprehensive 
cost studies in trust departments out- 
side of Chicago, and has recommended 
its adoption by all downstate institu- 
tions. We use this scale, now, which 
varies in some respects from the old 
Rockford scale of N.R.A. times. It is 
so set that it provides a profit on any 
trust business, excepting only those 
guardian and conservator accounts 
that the courts turn over to institu- 
tions as a matter of public service. 
Some of the accounts that came to 
us from predecessor institutions, and 
some of those that we accepted in our 
earliest years, were on fee bases that 
fell short of the charges that were sub- 
sequently determined to be fair. Once 
we had settled on a higher scale of 
charges as our minimum, we under- 
took to get these older trusts shifted 
over to the new scale. In one year we 
resigned, or were relieved, from sixty 
accounts that could not be made 
profitable. Today, excepting only the 
guardianships and _ conservatorships, 
we have very few trusts indeed that 
will not yield a profit under any cir- 
cumstances now foreseeable. 


NCIDENTALLY, we have found one 

good way to handle profitably many 
small accounts that could not stand 
charges that would permit them to 
stand on their own feet with normal 
handling. Our method is to put into 
government bonds all of the assets in 
the very smallest trusts; small as the 
yield is, it nets more to the beneficiary 
than if we made the higher charge we 
should have to make if each trust were 
invested according to individual con- 
siderations. Consequence is that all of 
our tiny trusts are just about identical 
in content. If we have to shift the 
investment in one of these trusts for 
market reasons, we also have to shift 
the investments in all of them —and 
do. The result is that it is all handled 
with one motion of the investment 
function, the most expensive part of 
our organization. The only doubling 
up of effort due to multiplicity of trust 
accounts comes in clerical and book- 
keeping portions of the job, which are 
handled mechanically and at low per- 
item cost. 

We have no illusion that the policies 
and methods that we employ are sensa- 
tional or epoch-making. (In general. 
nothing else would make us so quickly 
distrustful of the soundness of a trust 
policy or method as that it was too 
radically different!) But we have 
learned from experience in building a 
successful department that our 
methods work out satisfactorily —and 
this is the ultimate test. 

In brief, we cultivate the lawyers 
of our community frankly and 

See TRUST PROFITS—Page 30 
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GWILYM A. PRICE... To have risen to the head of one of the 
country’s foremost financial institutions at the age of forty-four is the unusual 
achievement of Gwilym A. Price, new president of the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company. He was elected at the annual meeting when L. H. Gethoefer, 
president since 1931, was made chairman of the board succeeding A. C. Robin- 
son, who is retiring due to impaired health but who remains a director. Mr. 
Price was formerly vice-president of the bank in charge of trusts. He is chair- 
man of the A. B. A. Committee on Trust Information which has planned a 
nation-wide poll of public opinion regarding trust companies. 


R. B. BARTON ... When W. R. King, head of the National Bank of 
Commerce in Memphis, Tennessee, was elected chairman of the board at the 
annual stockholders meeting, Mr. Barton was elevated from executive vice- 
president to the presidency. He has been in the banking business since 1927, 
at which time he became vice-president of the Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. 
in Memphis. When the National Bank of Commerce was organized as a suc- 
cessor institution in 1933, Mr. Barton was elected executive vice-president and 
has served in that capacity up to this year. 


WILLIAM J. MARTIN ... On the day following his fortieth birthday 
anniversary, Mr. Martin was elected president of the Granite Trust Company, 
Quincy, Massachusetts. He succeeded Delcevare King, who became chairman 
of the board. Mr. Martin rose from the ranks, starting in the bank’s employ 
at the bottom of the ladder in 1917. He became assistant treasurer in 1921, 
treasurer in 1927, and at about five-year intervals was subsequently elected 
vice-president, executive vice-president, and finally president —the sixth in 
the 104-year history of the bank. 


FRED GRETSCH... At the annual meeting of the board of trustees, 
Mr. Gretsch was elected president of the Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
to succeed Charles Froeb, who became chairman of the board. Mr. Gretsch 
has been associated with the bank for the past 22 years, having been a trustee 
since 1918. Since 1930 he has served as vice-president and chairman of the 
finance committee. The Lincoln Savings Bank has resources of over $130,- 
000,000 and has 180,000 depositors. 


BRUCE BAIRD... Twenty years of service with the National Savings 
and Trust Company, Washington, D. C., culminated in the recent election of 
Mr. Baird as president of this institution. He succeeds H. Prescott Gatley, 
who becomes chairman of the board. William D. Hoover, who held this latter 
position, was made honorary chairman. Mr. Baird was formerly vice-president 
and trust officer. Before becoming associated with the bank in 1919, he was a 
practicing attorney. 


FRED GRETSCH 





BRUCE BAIRD 
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The 100 Largest Commercial Banks 
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Below are the 100 largest banks and trust companies in the United 
States, excluding mutual savings banks, as of December 30, 1939: 
In 
(Copyrighted 1940 by The American Banker) in 
No. Name Deposits | No. Name Deposits I 
| Chase National Bank New York City. .$2,803,730,326 | 61 First National Bank of Atlanta..........Atlanta......... 126,843,602 
2 National City Bank. New York City.. 2,331,257,944 62 Corn Exchange N. B. & T. Co........... Philadelphia. .... 125,165,340 lay 
3 Guaranty Trust Co...... New York City.. 2,088,427,346 | 63 Girard Trust Co........................ Philadelphia. .... 122,616,202 ha 
4 Bank of America N. T. & S. A. San Francisco... 1,482,791,676 | 64 Brooklyn Trust Co..................... Brooklyn, N. Y.. 121,630,610 gre 
5 Continental Illinois N. B. & T. C. co 1,324,094,604 | 65 Industrial Trust Co..................... Providence...... 121,084,544 the 
6 Bankers Trust Co...... ..New York City.. 1,125,410,058 | 66 Citizens N. T. & Svgs. Bank... .........Los Angeles... .. 118,046,337 sul 
7 Central Hanover Bk. & Tr. Co. ...New York City.. 1,106,736,120 | 67 California Bank........................ Los Angeles. .... 117,003,566 = 
8 First National Bank... .. ..Chicago........ 1,053,424,363 68 Fifth Third Union Trust Co.............Cincinnati...... 115,514,171 sul 
9 Manufacturers Trust Co. ..New York City.. 762,763,244 69 First National Bank.................... Pittsburgh. ..... 113,369,195 nae 
10 First National Bank. . ..Boston......... 743,640,284 70 First National Bank.................... Portland,Ore.... 113,124,642 “ 
11 Chemical Bank & Trust Co. ..New York City.. 737,104,292 71 Riggs National Bank................... Washington. .... 108,843,029 = 
12. Irving Trust Co....... ....New York City.. 695,235,227 72 Merchants National Bank............... ee 108,423,539 ir 
13. First Nat'l Bk. of the City of New York. .New York City 628,945,806 73 Commercial Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co.......... New York City.. 107,832,331 Ce 
14 J.P. Morgan & Co., Drexel & Co. Philadelphia..... 619,512,617 74 Farmers Deposit Nat’] Bank............ Pittsburgh. ..... 107,334,400 
15 Bank of the Manhattan Co. New York City.. 609,781,240 | 75 United States Trust Co................. New York City.. 106,188,855 ba 
16 Security-First Nat'l Bk. _. Los Angeles..... 580,438,058 | 76 Mississippi Valley Trust Co..............St. Louis........ 105,737,648 a 
17 Philadelphia National Bank ....Philadelphia..... 564,345,441 | 77 Citizens & Southern Nat'l Bank.........Savannah....... 105,100,369 8 . 
18 National Bank of Detroit ...Detroit......... 462,313,299 | 78 Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co............. Pittsburgh. ..... 104,250,378 ye 
19 New York Trust Co... ..  baioaawe New York City.. 419,605,587 i cavavecnhvan Toledo......... 103,618,260 la: 
20 Northern Trust Co..................... Chicago........ 369,946,356 | 80 Wachovia B. & T.Co................... Winston-Salem.. 101,120,503 31 
ys ee a re Cleveland....... 368,129,231 81 Wilmington Trust Co................... Wilmington. .... 100,261,515 we 
22. Mellon National Bank.................. Pittsburgh...... 361,715,595 82 Brown Bros. Harriman & Co............. New York City.. 99,029,958 = 
23 Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. _...New York City.. 338,420,006 | 83 Manufacturers & Traders Tr. Co......... Buffalo......... 98,652,214 + 
24 American Trust Co...... (hacia seu San Francisco... 300,908,341 | 84 First National Bank.................... Philadelphia... .. 95,867,796 i 
i RS ee Pittsburgh...... 277,159,158 | 85 State Street Trust Co................... Boston......... 95,358,693 
26 Pennsylvania Co. for Insurances, etc......Philadelphia..... 276,000,539 | 86 First National Bank of Cincinnati........ Cincinnati... ... 91,766,700 
27 Wells Fargo Bk. & Un. Tr. Co...........San Francisco... 273,675,833. | 87 Republic National Bank of Dallas........ a hetiicaidcnfas 89,215,857 j 
28 Harris Trust & Savings Bank............Chicago........ 270,291,608 88 Second National Bank.................. Boston......... 89,153,899 
29 First National Bank........... ... St. Louis........ 265,539,153 89 National Bank of Commerce............ Seattle... ...... 84,669,845 hie 
30 First Wisconsin Nat'l Bank.............Milwaukee...... 237,887,615 ee ree Charlotte....... 83,370,999 be 
31 Bank of New York....... ......+..New York City.. 225,611,508 Ol Pestleed NB. & T. Go... 55. .ceccccesss Hartford........ 81,769,497 “ 
32 First National Bank.................... Baltimore....... 215,074,987 92 Lincoln-Alliance Bk. & Tr. Co...........Rochester....... 79,937,228 se 
33 National Shawmut Bank all Boston......... 196,576,111 | 93 State Bank of Albany.................. Albany......... 79,591,043 io 
34 Anglo California Nat'l Bank ............San Francisco... 192,566,828 | 94 First & Merchants Nat’l Bank........... Richmond... ... 79,277,217 
35 Mercantile-Commerce B. & T. Co........St. Louis........ 185,583,689 95 City Bank Farmers Trust Co............ New York City.. 79,052,586 
36 Commerce Trust Co.................... Kansas City..... 184,414,053 RS ee Cincinnati. ..... 78,095,309 
37 National City Bank of Cleveland........Cleveland....... 183,968,402 | 97 Union Planters N. B. & T.Co...........Memphis....... 77,957,817 
38 Seattle-First Nat'l Bank... . ..... Seattle......... 172,395,922 | 98 Ohio National Bank.................... Columbus. ...... 74,397,607 
39 Savings Banks Trust Co.. . ..........New York City.. 170,639,685 99 National Commercial B. & T. Co......... | errr 72,543,995 — 
40 San Francisco Bank ......San Francisco... 165,837,882. | 100 Commercial Trust Co. of New Jersey... .. Jersey City... .. 71,305,404 ? 
41 Marine Trust Co... . , .... Buffalo. . .. 163,764,289 | I 
42 Public National Bk. & Tr. Co. ....New York City 157,360,983 | 
43 City National Bk. & Tr. Co. ....Chicago........ 157,215,692 
M4 Devi Bak Datit. 138080955 |e. s1 Tota SPA) UREA Tne eset 
idelity Union [rust Co. aig 46-00soin'e 2Ul, 
46 Crocker First Nat'l Bank ..San Francisco... 154,602,721 | 1939... 0. seen eee eee, $1,224,634,460 $1,824,623,688$32,194,227,650 
47 First Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. _..Minneapolis . 153,209,495 | Ee eee 1,257,589,560 1,769,044,116 27,660,937,574 
48 Manufacturers Nat'l Bank ....Detroit . 150,681,757 A eee tee 1,260,494,960 1,718,254,605 25,567,391,115 
49 Central National Bank ...Cleveland ..... 146,178,458 FRR 1,241,993,500 —-'1,652,134,835 —-27,505,412,611 
~ a soe — : ! “ ones sent arr | 1935. eee cece eee 1,387,628,500 1,410,279,247 25, 101,857,466 
itney National Ban ....New Orleans. ... 164, | . 
52 Northwestern N. B. & T. C. inal... 136,666,283 | ere rte 1,426,956,000 1,332,815,890 21,892,329,827 
53 Farmers & Merchants N. B. _.Los Angeles... 135,781,611 | DUE: «i sah av oonelteesd 1,163,512,675 1,317,056,129 17,440,034,816 
54 First National Bank... . -Kansas City .... 134,525,547 | _ ere 1,325,615,595 1,621,296,074 18,314,619,320 
55 Marine Midland Trust Co. .. .New York City ee a eee 1,356,615,514 1,836 476,491 18,750,524,485 
. a pnw eed I re 1,366,444,566 2,256,396,034 ——22,158,278,318 
ndiana National Bank... .. _ Indianapolis. . 566, 
58 Bank of California, N. A... . .. San Francisco 129,156,060 | V9Z9. ee eeeeeeeeees 1,381,789,000 2,185.469,235 21 839,462,069 
$9 Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co.............Philadelphia .... 129,072,640 | 1928..........-.-..20-. 1,066,080,133 —1,722,964,371 —_20,653,618,100 
60 First National Bank in Dallas........... DUONOS..... 0005 A  .: Sa ere 930,950,000 1,428,422,011 18, 192,189,038 . 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Increase of Bank Taxation 
in Canada 


Featured in recent annual bank re- 
ports have been the increases in bank 
taxation in recent years. Bank taxes 
have steadily increased in Canada, 
growing from $6,244,000 in 1926 when 
the banks operated 3,782 branches and 
sub-agencies in Canada, to $9,108,148 
in 1938 with only 3,332 branches and 
sub-agencies in operation in the Do- 
minion. These figures do not include 
taxes paid on Canadian bank branches 
in the United States, Great Britain, 
l‘rance, Newfoundland, West Indies, 
Central and South America. 

To the Dominion Government the 
banks pay the ordinary corporation 
income tax, which amounted to $1,- 
869,729 in 1938, latest year for which 
complete figures are available, and a 
tax of 1 per cent or slightly over 
$1,000,000 in 1938 on the average 
amount of notes in circulation. Corpo- 
rate income taxes for the current year 
will be higher because of boosts from 
15 per cent to 18 per cent plus war- 
time surtaxes. Tax on notes in circula- 
tion will gradually decrease. 

Provincial taxes have grown from 
simple corporate taxes in 1880 to a 
variety of taxes which can be grouped 
under four headings: (a) on the num- 
ber of branches in each province, (b) 
on the volume of business done in the 
province as represented by average 
loans, investments and deposits of the 


R. B. BENNETT, 
Former Prime Minister of Canada 


. elected a director of the Royal 
Bank of Canada 


branches in the province, (c) on the 
paid-up capital only, or on paid-up 
capital, reserve fund and undivided 
profits, (d) on a corporate registration 
fee basis. 

Most municipalities in recent years 
have been given the right to tax banks 
and other corporations by the provin- 
cial legislatures. There is no uniform 
method of municipal bank taxation. 


Canadian bank advertising enlisting public support of the initial $200,000,000 
The 3% per cent bonds were quickly oversubscribed 


wor loan. 
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Particulars available at any of our branches. 
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Full particulars ean be obtained 
"y branch of this tank i 
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A. E. PHIPPS, 
President of the Imperial Bank of Canada 


. appointed president of the Toronto 
General Trust Corporation 


Generally speaking, banks are subject 
to municipal taxation on the basis of 
(a) property, (b) personal property, 
(c) business tax based on a percentage 
of the assessed value of the property 
occupied or on rental value thereof, 
(d) income, (e) on the volume of busi- 
ness conducted by the branches in the 
municipality, (f) special levies author- 
ized by special acts of the legislature. 
S e S 


Growing Number of Bankers 
in Uniform 


The Bank of Toronto reports that 24 
members of its staff have enlisted in 
the Canadian armed forces. The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce gives a 
list in its monthly staff magazine of 67 
staff members now in the Canadian 
army, navy and air force. The Do- 
minion Bank reports 20 staff members 
have been given indefinite leave to 
join Canada’s armed forces. 


« e e 


Some Highlights of the 
Annual Reports 


Increased profits, record assets, and 
a satisfactory increase in loans feature 
the 1939 annual reports of the Bank of 
Toronto, the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale, the Royal Bank of Canada, the 


See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 39 
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100 Largest Mutual Savings Banks 


Assets, deposits and number of depositors for member banks are at 
a new high, reports the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks 

















(Compiled by National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.) 


2 
9 








Name of Bank Deposits 1-1-40 | No. Name of Bank Deposits 1-1-40 
| Bowery Savings Bank ..New York City. . .$512,906,087 | 51 The New Haven Savings Bank ..New Haven...... $ 42,310,866 
2 Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank ..New York City... 452,765,428 | 52 Connecticut Savings Bank...............New Haven...... 41,743,604 
3 Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Philadelphia . 354,046,024 53 City and County Savings Bank.......... ee 41,610,302 
4 Williamsburgh Savings Bank Brooklyn. . 219,558,977 | 54 Bridgeport-Peoples Savings Bank... .....Bridgeport....... 40,907,607 
5 The Bank for Savings ..New York City... 216,110,743 | 55 Empire City Savings Bank....... ....New York City... 40,224,599 
6 The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn Brooklyn......... 199,162,032 56 The Kings County Savings Bank.........Brooklyn......... 40,087,283 
7 Central Savings Bank: ...New York City... 198,792,693 57 Saving Fund Society of Germantown..... Philadelphia. ..... 38,207,013 
8 Dry Dock Savings Institution ..New York City... 198,045,998 | 58 Monroe County Savings Bank........... Rochester........ 37,342,925 
9 East River Savings Bank ..New York City... 178,343,135 59 The Manhattan Savings Institution......New York City... 36,931,171 
10 The Greenwich Savings Bank ..New York City... 157,171,731 60 Franklin Savings Bank aise Serer are 36,674,388 
11 The Seamen’s Bank for Savings ..New York City... 148,496,503 | 61 The Bronx Savings Bank................ New York City... 36,658,565 
12 Union Dime Savings Bank. ..New York City... 141,724,255 | 62 Fulton Savings Bank Kings County...... Brooklyn......... 36,597,245 
13. Boston Five Cents Savings Bank ee 127,771,219 | 63 Cambridge Savings Bank................ Cambridge. ...... 36,454,652 
14. Provident Institution for Savings . .Boston . 120,357,592 64 Irving Savings Bank.................... New York City... 36,130,349 
15 The Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn. . .Brooklyn......... 116,736,205 | 65 Waterbury Savings Bank................ Waterbury....... 35,794,009 
16 Society for Savings. ...... ..Cleveland........ 112,869,683 66 Bay Ridge Savings Bank................ Brooklyn......... 35,324,150 
17. Dollar Savings Bank..... .....+New York City... 111,308,057. | 67 The Provident Institution for Savings... . Jersey City....... 34,187,469 
18 Buffalo Savings Bank .....Buffalo........... 102,833,752 | 68 Savings Bank of Utica.................. ere 33,829,668 
19 Western Savings Fund Society of Phila....Philadelphia...... 99,826,962 | 69 New Bedford Institution for Savings...... New Bedford. .... 33,751,673 
20 Harlem Savings Bank .-New York City... 99,319,359 | 70 Lynn Institution for Savings.............Lynn............ 33,030,450 
21 The Savings Bank of Baltimore .Baltimore........ 95,014,806 | 71 The Savings Bank of New London. ......New London...... 32,944,168 
22 Howard Savings Institution re 94,672,065 72 Warren Institution for Savings........... MONE ciociccevaes 32,846,924 
23 The Brooklyn Savings Bank . Brooklyn... 90,553,923 73 Excelsior Savings Bank................. New York City... 32,565,291 
24 Erie County Savings Bank . -Bulfale...... . 87,166,030 | 74 Union Square Savings Bank............. New York City... 32,379,575 S¢ 
25 The Franklin Savings Bank ..New York City... 86,235,000 75 The National Savings Bank.............Albany........... 32,354,332 
26 The East New York Savings Bank ..Brooklyn......... 80,006,012 | 76 Syracuse Savings Bank................. Syracuse......... 32,276,090 cle 
27 Society for Savings....... ee 75,184,749 | 77 Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank...... Worcester........ 32,013,356 to 
28 New York Savings Bank................ New York........ 70,545,112 78 Peoples Savings Bank................... Providence. ...... 31,803,860 de 
29 Home Savings Bank..... eT 68,671,311 79 Malden Savings Bank..................Malden.......... 31,330,509 st 
30 Albany Savings Bank -Albany........... 68,334,059 80 Queens County Savings Bank............ Flushing......... 31,194,178 bs 
31 Providence Institution for Savings ..Providence....... 67,626,306 81 Amoskeag Savings Bank................ Manchester....... 31,041,983 er 
32 Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank ..Minneapolis...... 67,247,412 82 Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh..... Brooklyn......... 30,977,190 he 
33, Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bank....Boston........... 66,855,694 83 Wilmington Savings Fund Society........ Wilmington....... 30,839,603 a 
34 Washington Mutual Savings Bank... ... .Seattle..... .. 63,939,518 84 Peoples Savings Bank...................Worcester........ 30,808,303 t} 
35 Long Island City Savings Bank ..Long Island City.. 61,460,791 85 Mechanics Savings Bank................ Hartford. ........ 30,773,103 n 
36 Rochester Savings Bank................ Rochester........ 58,815,954 | 86 Hamburg Savings Bank................. Brooklyn......... 30,473,902 
37 Suffolk Savings Bank for Seamen eee 56,619,591 | 87 East Side Savings DOME... 2... 6.6500 Rochester. ....... 29,200,533 n 
38 The Dollar Savings Bank .. Pittsburgh . 55,612,331 | 88 Flatbush Savings Bank........... Brooklyn......... 28,008,043 ? 
39 Green Point Savings Bank ..Brooklyn......... 54,029,025 89 Mechanics and Farmers Savings Bank... .Bridgeport....... 27,719,797 i 
40 South Brooklyn Savings Bank ee 53,051,406 90 The Western Savings Bank........ Buffalo........... 27,065,158 ir 
41 Worcester County Institute for Savings... Worcester... . 51,653,255 91 Brevoort Savings Bank........... Breoklyn......... 26,564,384 n 
42 Eutaw Savings Bank . Baltimore. 50,601,353 92 Savings Bank of Newport......... Newport. ........ 26,238,937 ; 
43 Springfield Institution for Savings . Springfield 49,277,590 93 Ridgewood Savings Bank............... Ridgewood....... 26,115,429 t] 
44 Jamaica Savings Bank .. Jamaica... . 48,255,333 94 Maine Savings Bank.................... Portland, Me..... 26,037,000 d 
45 Roosevelt Savings Bank................. Brooklyn......... 48,164,998 95 Worcester Mechanics Savings Bank... ...Worcester........ 26,000,564 b 
46 Beneficial Saving Fund Society ..Philadelphia. 48,003,533 96 Essex Savings Bank.................... Lawrence......... 25,892,354 t! 
47 Onondaga County Savings Bank . Syracuse......... 47,377,718 | 97 The Troy Savings Bank................. Teey............. 202" t 
48 The Greater New York Savings Bank.....Brooklyn......... 44,623,182 | 98 The Poughkeepsie Savings Bank......... Poughkeepsie. . .. . 25,564,686 d 
49 North River Savings Bank..............New York City... 43,947,216 | 99 City Savings Bank..................... Bridgeport. ...... 25,475,714 0 
50 Citizens Savings Bank....... 22. :..-.... New York City... 43,668,984 | 100 Home Savings Bank.................... Albany........... 25,110,304 t 


TOTAL DEPOSITS—100 Largest Savings Banks 1/1/40 - = = $7,390,599,244 
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OURT DECISIONS... 


Seizure of depositor’s account under invalid set-off... Effect of words 


“joint and several’ on individual liability... Guarantee of impostor’s 


endorsement on check . . . Enforcement of note signed subject to condition 


Set-Off Lost 


A bank’s right to set off a borrower’s 
deposit against his unpaid obligation 
to the bank, has been upheld by many 
courts. Yet that right was recently 
denied to a California bank, although a 
statute of that State specifically gives 
banks a lien or set-off against all prop- 
erty of a borrower in the bank’s pos- 
session. In the case in question the 
bank lost its right of set-off as a result 
of a procedural snag in a lawsuit which 
the bank brought on its borrower’s 
note, 

In its suit on the note, the bank 
never got legal service on the defend- 
ant borrower. More than four years 
alter the suit was started, the bank 
lound that the borrower had a deposit 
in one of its branches and seized the 
money by way of set-off. About a 
year later the court in which the suit 
had been brought dismissed it under 
the California rule which requires the 
dismissal of a lawsuit if service has not 
been made on the defendant within 
three vears after the suit was insti- 
tuted. 

In the meanwhile, shortly after his 
deposit was applied by set-off to his 
obligation, the depositor sued the bank 
to recover his money. 


By 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


Discussing the legal effect of the 
lawsuit which the bank had brought 
against the borrower, the California 
court said: 

“When the bank took over the de- 
posit, the court in which the action 
against the borrower was pending had 
no jurisdiction other than to dismiss 
the action; and the bank had therefore 
lost its right of set-off. The judgment 
of dismissal, although entered after 
the date of the attempted set-off, was 
in effect a judicial determination that 
upon the latter date all right to pro- 
ceed further with the action had been 
lost by the bank. 

‘“*“As the attempted right of set-off 
was exercised by the bank almost four 
vears after the action was commenced, 
its right to proceed further with the 
action was then barred. The bank, 
having no legal recourse against the 


borrower, had for that reason lost all 
right to enforce a lien or set-off under 
the provisions of statute.” Thus the 
bank had to return his deposit. 

While this particular case turned on 
a technical rule of procedure peculiar 
to California, it is a reminder to banks 
everywhere that the use of one legal 
remedy against a debtor may cause a 
bank to lose another and perhaps more 
effective one. Generally, a_ set-off 
against a debtor’s deposit is valid only 
when the depositor’s obligation is one 
which the bank can enforce at law. 
The seizure of an account under an 
invalid set-off might easily lead to a 
damage suit against the bank. (Gon- 
salves vs. Bank of America, 96 Pacific 
Reporter, second series, 391.) 

. * 7] 


‘‘Joint and Several’’ 


The force and effect which the courts 
give to the words “‘joint and several”’ 
in a note were illustrated in a recent 
Illinois case. There a note was signed 
in this form: ‘“‘Civie Association, John 
Jones, Pres. Harry Smith, Sec’y. 
James Jefferson, Treas.” 

The phrase ‘“‘jointly and severally” 

See COURT DECISIONS—Page 37 
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THE 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 
AND 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience— Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Policy —To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 


rightfully theirs. 


Resources over $170,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


: MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE. CORPORATION 
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Write today for SAMPLES and PRICES. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 


114 Hamilton Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The BOOKLET COUNTER 








Booklets listed below are offered without charge or obligation to bank officers 
and other executives, through the co-operation of nationally-known institu- 


tions. 


Address your requests, on your bank or company’s letterhead, to 


THE EDITOR, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


SECOND AND BURROUGHS AVENUES 


New Booklets 


INVESTMENT CREDIT FILE... In 
conjunction with a leading New York bank, 
an impartial investment service has published 
reports on companies whose bonds are actively 
traded and eligible for bank investment. These 
show 10 year analyses of earnings, balance 
sheet figures and important ratios to provide 
an easy-to-use record of a bank’s corporate 
bond holdings. Sample reports on leading 
railroad, public utility and industrial bonds 
will be sent to illustrate the helpfulness of such 
records to any bank’s investment committee. 


21 WAYS TO KEEP A CLEAR DESK... 
An extensive survey of business practices by a 
leading paper company resulted in the design 
of 21 time saving and desk clearing forms— 
tools for improved executive management. 
This booklet describes and illustrates these 
forms, lists form sizes which cut without 
waste from standard sheets, and offers ma- 
terial to assist in laying out new forms. 12 
pages. 


LOSS PREVENTION FIRST—INDEM- 
NITY ALWAYS .. . Reprint of an address 
by K. C. Bell, second vice-president, Chase 
National Bank, in which he stresses the value 
of insurance as a means of preventing as well 
as covering losses. This is discussed in connec- 
tion with various liabilities of the bank, and 
also from the standpoint of insurance carried 
by customers. 9 pages. 


A NEW WAY TO STORE OLD BANK 
RECORDS. ... This 16-page booklet pictures 
bank installations of equipment that permits 
space saving, fire resisting, permanent storage 
of old records. Also a reprint of an informa- 
tive article on the subject which appeared in 
The Burroughs Clearing House, and which 
is worthy of review. 


Booklets Still Available 


| AUTOMOBILE LOAN PROMOTION ... 





A leading insurance company has prepared 
envelope stuffers, consisting of a folder and 
three cards, which present advantages of 


financing automobile purchases through 
banks. This material, which is offered in 
reasonable quantities to bank executive 


officers, does not carry the insurance com- 
pany’s name and banks can imprint their own 


| signatures if they desire. 


SAFEGUARD FILING PLAN ... A folder 
describing a new system of filing corre- 
spondence and records that has many special 
features, such as angled celluloid tabs for 
greater visibility and longer life. The plan 
can be used in any standard filing cabinet. 


| THE ART OF BUYING PAPER 


Pointers on the proper selection of paper for 


| records and forms, machine accounting, and 
| correspondence— based on the relative perma- 


mence and other characteristics desired for 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


each type of job. Also, names will be added 
to a regular mailing list for future booklet 
issues, upon request. 


DON’T WORK SO HARD ... A word to 
the busy executive on how to simplify his job 
and increase his leisure time, through a more 
efficient method of handling correspondence, 
described as “‘voice-writing.” 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE ...4A 
brochure describing optional and _ group 
coverage plans for protecting banks, personal 
loan customers and co-signers, in the event 
of a borrower’s death. Also specimens of the 
simple forms used, and a description of the 
advertising and merchandising helps supplied 
free of charge by the insurance company. 


MANUAL OF RECORD STORAGE 
PRACTICE .. . Results of a national survey 
on the question: How long should office 
records be kept? Thousands of question- 
naires were sent out and the replies were sum- 
marized into a chart showing the length of 
time 71 commonly used records are being 
retained by modern American business. 


BANK INSURANCE CHECK-LIST... An 
extensive outline of the various types of 
insurance policies for banks, and the hazards 
which they cover. 31 pages. 


HOW TO GET MORE BUSINESS... 
Ideas for improving rental properties to 
obtain larger incomes and increased values, 
through the installation of modern structural 
glass fronts. Illustrated with mumerous 
“before and after” pictures, showing re- 
modeling projects and their costs. Should be 
helpful in solving the problem of out-dated 
realty holdings, or in making recommenda- 
tions to prospective customers for moderniza- 
tion loans. 27 pages. 


PLANNING YOUR LETTERHEAD ... 
An attractive portfolio containing specimens 
of actual bank letterheads and a helpful 
pamphlet pointing out things to consider in 
planning, designing and printing distinctive 
letterheads and envelopes, including some eye- 
opening cost statistics. Business executives 
will also be sent letterhead specimens appli- 
cable to their particular fields. 


LOAN OFFICERS’ QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
FIELD WAREHOUSING .. . Utilizing the 
question and answer method, the president 
of a leading field warehousing company out- 
lines the pitfalls to be avoided, as well as the 
advantages to be derived, by banks in making 
loans backed by field warehouse receipts. 
12 pages. 


NEWS FOR THE PUBLIC—IDEAS FOR 
BUSINESS .. . This is the title of a brochure 
which, by means of photographs and text, 
depicts a post office service department 
development of considerable interest to banks 
and business firms. It illustrates a method 
for saving time, money and postage. 
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January 3, 1940 


Brendt Automatic Cashier Company 
Watertown 
Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


I am very glad to tell you how we feel about 
the coin sorter which you sold us during the 
early part of this year. 


At the present time, we huve about 2600 accounts 
thet deal mainly with specie payments, namely 
Christmas Club accounts and small banks which 
are sold to the public. Most of the owners of 
these accounts are in the bank at least once a 


week, and your machine is used almost exclusively 
on then. 


During the entire time that we have had the machine, 
it has worked perfectly, sorting the coins accurately 
and rapidly. 


.It is my opinion that we shall have to purchase 
other one this coming, spring. 


Very truly yours, 


G chy 


Herbert F. Taylor, Jr. 


President 





SQ 


TIC CASHIER CO. 


This is the machine! Sorts and 
counts coins by denominations 


BRANDT AUTOM 


eight times as fast as by hand. Dept. B-3 WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Floor stand available. [] Please send us full information about the BRANDT COIN SORTER AND 
2 . COUNTER. 
ra e ma We are also interested in information regarding the following : 
O BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 
C | | p J f ] l l 1 i O BRANDT COIN COUNTERS AND PACKAGERS 


O COIN STORAGE TRAYS 


| il hi O COIN WRAPPERS AND BILL STRAPS 
and mall this ealiilentie. .. cosstamees 0 





I stesso seatcieticioeceerenep traps aiuasmmemniredd Street Address.... 


coupon today 4 City State 
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Your bank can get 


MORE BUSINESS 


quicker — at lower cost 


THA MODERNIZATION 


NEW and OLD views of the First National Bank 
of Corpus Christi, Texas. Which of these two bank 
buildings will attract the most new customers? 





Mfovzenzarion is the simplest method 

of stimulating the growth of your bank. 
Customer service is speeded up, costs reduced, 
volume of transactions in all departments in- 
creased, profits enhanced. Our proven plan has 
helped more than 1,000 financial institutions get 
more business at lower cost. Regardless of the 
size or scope of your modernization problem, 
write today for your copy of ‘The Plan That 
Made More Than 1,000 Banks Leaders in Their Com- 
munities’’—just off the press—which outlines in 
detail how you can accomplish the most in this 
direction at the Jowest cost. Address Department B. 
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BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS, SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 
[FORMERLY ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT co. } 
Parent Corporation of DESIGN, Inc. 
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FOREIGN 
TRADE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 
have had from the first day of hostil- 
ities the benefit of clearly drawn rules 
such as were not available during the 
previous war until its last year. 

The great bulk of European business 
today is, of course, confined to Great 
Britain, France, and the neutrals — 
with the Allies taking proportionately 
the greater share. To preserve their 
gold and holdings of foreign securities 
from impairment against a future time 
when these may be needed for the 
preservation of their nations, these 
countries are putting their inhabitants 
on bare necessities. Their colonies and 
dominions are doing likewise. 

Most important to American busi- 
ness, and most directly affecting 
American banks, is the procedure in 
dealing with Canadian customers. 
Actually, the basic situation —what 
might be called the spirit of the regu- 
lations —is about the same in Canada 
as in Great Britain and France. The 
Allied countries have apparently been 
working on the basis that normal busi- 
ness should not be hampered unneces- 
sarily, that all transfers of funds based 
on legitimate transactions and happen- 
ings should be permitted. All! of them, 
however, seem determined to prevent 
the flight of capital from their borders. 


HEIR exchange restrictions are 

drawn up accordingly. The broad 
provisions permit the purchase of ex- 
change for normal transactions, pro- 
hibit the purchase of exchange for 
transactions involving capital assets. 
For example, at this writing all ol 
these countries permit subsidiary cor- 
porations of foreign corporations to 
transmit profits to their parent com- 
panies, just as they permit their do- 
mestic corporations to pay dividends 
lo stockholders resident outside their 
boundaries If, however, a British or 
French or Canadian subsidiary of an 
American company were to undertake 
to ship home its surplus and undivided 
profits accounts accumulated in by- 
gone years, the probability of this 
transfer being permitted would be less. 
Likewise, if an American company 
were to sell off a British branch plant 
to British purchasers, it may be pre- 
sumed that the resultant funds might 
not be transmitted to the United 
States until after the war. 

Enforcement of these rules has been 
surprisingly liberal. For example, a 
Canadian resident leaves a substantial 
legacy to an American relative. It has 
been the general experience that under 
such circumstances the Canadian 
board makes an exception and permits 
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Vice-President 


in charge of Postage Stamps!” 





That’s what they call Joe since the Postage 
Meter came in. And Joe just grins . . . Being responsible 
for a stamp drawer—full of postage stamps—was no 
laughing matter to Joe. But now Joe passes the buck to 


the Meter, which can’t lose or loan postage! . . . The 





Meter never runs out of stamp denominations, so Joe 


wet eae | does less running out to buy stamps... There’s no stamp- 
Con ap sticking, because the Meter prints stamps—any value 


of stamps, for any kind of mail . . . and also seals envel- 











opes at the same time—much faster than Joe ever did 
. .. The Meter even keeps its own records of postage on 
hand, postage used, pieces mailed; so the postage 
account is a cinch . . . The bank’s mail gets out earlier. 
The office boy gets out earlier. And Metered Mail, 
already postmarked, gets out of the postoffice earlier 
... The Postage Meter saves postage, time and worry. 

Whether or not your bank has a Vice-President in 
charge of Postage Stamps... you need a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter. There’s a Meter model for every bank, 


large or small. Call our nearest office fora demonstration 





in your office, on your mail . . . soon! 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


1504 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


TRAOL 








Branches in principal cities * Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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a Canadian bank to provide the funds 
necessary to remit the legacy to the 
American heir. 

Basic distinction made by all Allied 
control boards seems to be between 
residents of those countries and resi- 
dents abroad. A long-time resident 
abroad has even a _ sizable sum in 
Britain, France, or other allied coun- 
try; the exchange control authorities 
ordinarily let him take out his money. 
If, on the other hand, he has only re- 
cently moved abroad and is presum- 
ably undertaking a flight of his capital 
as well as his person, the board or- 
dinarily turns thumbs down upon the 
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request. This point is worth the atten- 
tion of American bankers who may be 
requested to cash checks or otherwise 
advance funds on instruments drawn 
on banks outside the United States. 
The general rule is: Don’t do it until 
you know the other nation will allow 
the funds to be withdrawn. 


URING the first few months of war, 

the liberality of the exchange con- 
trol authorities continually surprised 
American bankers who were familiar 
with the regulations. The whole trend 
was to overrule technicalities and to 
let the funds be transferred if the trans- 





KEEP PERMANENT 
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ta = — safety. The old hunt-the- 
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dangerous but is also costly 











—letters, documents, 


forms, etc., may disappear or become damaged 
beyond repair—many hours may be wasted in 
fruitless search for a single record. 

A-S-E D S Files will provide the protection and 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY, 


911 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
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convenience of steel files at a cost no greater 
than that of cardboard boxes and shelving. 
D S Files will actually save storage space. 
Records are kept clean, legible and permanently 
safe. DS Files may be securely stacked as high 





as desired, yet the contents of each easy-sliding | 


drawer are easily accessible. 

Let an A-S-E engineer suggest the size and 
arrangement of D S files which will provide 
current-file convenience and protection for your 
permanent records. There is no obligation. 


Just tell us where to send complete information. 


INCORPORATED 





AURORA, ILLINOIS 





Waste less time — — 
get rid of disturbing annoyance 


with “OFCandi - pen 


on every desk 


Everybody in your institution who 


famous modern writing instrument. 
a year’s supply! 


for executives. 
from your stationer. 


You get praise instead of 
**wise cracks’’ and save 








) writes 
appreciates the effortless performance of this 


f It writes 
instantly, smoothly. Point rests in fresh ink— 
L No nuisance of frequent re- 
filling. No constant dipping, clogging, flooding . 
$2.50 to $45.00—including beautiful de luxe sets 
HP-5 (illus.), $4.00. Get your Handi-pens 
Or write for 10-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
cr — — —(Tear out coupon and mail today)— — — — 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., 














: | 3BC Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
money, to with HP-4 1 Gentlemen: Please ship me............ Handi-pen sets 0 HP-5 
(illus.) on lobby desks. i for office use 1) HP-4 for lobby desks, for a 10-day free trial. 

I understand there is no obligation on my part. © Send 
Attached to its | me more information on Handi-pens. 
anchored base _ | 
by a 24 “chain, p Nome : 
to avoid lost 1 Add 
pers and spill- ——— 
— ing. $3.00 each. |! City... State 
| 
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action seemed to make good sense. The 
spirit of the control boards was that it 
was better to let an occasional rogue 
get his money away than to embarrass 
people who had legitimate reasons for 
moving their funds. Of late, the tend- 
ency has been toward stiffening the 
technical enforcement. American 
bankers who became accustomed dur- 
ing 1939 to having almost any ey- 
change request approved are now find- 
ing an increasing share of their border- 
line applications disapproved. It 
seems a reasonable expectation that 
this trend may continue as long as the 
war goes on. 

Beyond these few generalities, the 
best advice that can be given to inland 
bankers is that when any case is less 
than completely clean-cut, they should 
get the facts from someone who is in 
position to know. In the larger Re- 
serve cities, and especially along the 
seaboard, are banks which maintain 
foreign departments with specialists 
whose daily task is to keep abreast of 
all developments. Through the corre- 
spondent relationship every American 
bank is in position to avail itself of this 
specialized knowledge. The dangers 
of going ahead on unknown ground are 
today sufficient to discourage any 
banker from taking needless chances. 
It is feasible enough to handle foreign 
business even under wartime condi- 
tions, as long as the necessary pre- 
cautions are observed. 


e e Sd 


TRUST 
PROFITS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


aggressively, and over the years have 
convinced practically every lawyer 


of open mind that he has no better 


friend in the community than our 
institution. We have endeavored to 
earn and hold business by setting 


_ ourselves high standards of perfor- 


mance and developing the personnel 


and routines to achieve these. We 


have made possible the continuance 


| and improvement of these standards 


by setting our charges high enough 
to permit good performance, and by 
building a volume of business large 
enough to carry the costs and yield 
a profit. And, because we see no set 
of extraordinary qualities in our- 
selves that might not be duplicated 
in any trust department in a com- 
munity large enough to support a 
profitable volume of business, we have 


| every reason to believe that what 


has turned out satisfactorily for our 
bank should be equally profitable for 
others who might follow the same 
general lines. 
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HERE’S A PROPERTY in Eas 


given a new lease on life through a Pittco Moderniza- 








tland, Texas, which was 





tion. Architects: Lang and Witchell. Remodel the prop- 
erties you handle with Pittco Fronts — and put them 


back on a profitable revenue-producing basis. 
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ur . . . . , . . 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
whal the new research activity will 
cover. The present subjects are: 


ANK Lending. Particular attention 

is Lo be given to such phases of this 
subject as consumer credit, long-term 
loans, intermediate amortized loans, 
and capital loans for small business 
enterprises. 

Operating Costs. Studies will be 
continued in this field because of the 
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A. B. A.’s NEW PROGRAM 


growing importance of cost figures to 
individual banks. 

Insurance. The object here is to 
assist in bringing about better coverage 
and further reduction in costs, includ- 
ing not only bankers’ blanket bonds, 
but all types of insurance carried by 
banks today. (In this field, the asso- 
ciation points with pride to the service 
it has already rendered banks. James 
E. Baum, secretary of the department, 
has conducted meetings with bank 









GENERAL MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide afhliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


INSTALMENT 


PLAN 


ACCEPTANCE 





CORPORATION 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom: 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 





These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The three big protective features of 


Choar-Ve COIN WRAPPERS 


The only transparent wrappers made 


SAFE—Because when using Clear-Vue 
Coin Wrappers you can identify 
denominations easily and eliminate 
fraudulent coins. 

STRONG—Because Clear-Vue Coin 
Wrappers when filled with coins 
can be dropped on the floor or 
thrown across the room without 


SECURE—Because Clear-Vue Coin 
Wrappers eliminate re-use of wrap- 
pers or misuse of names. 
gummed strips seal the package. 

These exclusively patented wrappers are the result of long research and 

experiment. Now their value is proven. They are made of a tough cellu- 

lose material that gives you many advantages over the old-style kraft 
wrappers. Write today for FREE samples to test in your bank. 
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officers in several central cities. Of 
this activity, President Hanes states, 
*“‘Member bankers have saved over a 
two-year period an aggregate of 
$3,160,000, equivalent to a cash divi- 
dend of more than 300 per cent on 
total membership dues for the same 
period which aggregated $1.060,000, 
These are recurring annual savings.”’) 

Pension Systems. Study is being 
made of various pension syslems in 
response to the demand of state bank- 
ers’ associations and individual banks 
for a program that will provide for the 
old age contingencies of bank employ- 
ment and establish retirement systems 
that will make banking a career in- 
ducement to the people engaged in it. 

Trust Operations. The type of work 
already being done in this field is to be 
continued and expanded. 

Savings Operations. Studies will be 
expanded, looking toward economies 
in operation, greater investment op- 
portunities, determination of the ad- 
visability of segregation of savings and 
commercial deposits and a_ greater 
knowledge of the relation of savings in 
banks to savings in competitor insti- 
tulions. 

Mortgage Lending. The substantial 
interest on the part of banks in the 
practice of home and other real estate 
financing indicates need for complete 
and exhaustive research in this field. 

Agricultural Financing. This will 
include studies of various phases of 
agricultural financing to aid banks in 
expanding their services and meeting 
competition. 

Public Relations. This field includes 
employee training, aid to state asso- 
ciations in local programs, and the use 
of various means to tell the story of 
banking to the public. Assistance here 
is in great demand on the part of banks 
and state associations. 


"THE carrying out of the program is 

already taking definite form in 
association headquarters in New York 
City. President Hanes, between asso- 
ciation meetings, speeches and other 
duties, has been spending a large share 
of his time in New York working with 
Executive Manager [Harold Stonier on 
the selection of men to head up the 
new association departments. The 
names of these men have been an- 
nounced to the press from time to time 
since the middle of January. 

The first appointment announced 
was that of Dr. Paul F. Cadman of 
San Francisco, as economist of the 
association. Dr. Cadman is a graduate 
of the University of California. He 
became a member of the faculty in 
1923 as professor of economics, holding 
that chair until 1929, leaving to be- 
come executive secretary of the San 
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NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31st, 1939 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks . 


Investments: 

Bonds . @ « « « *s #« s $7 968,173.85 
4,996,311.16 
7,590,725.00 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 


Common Stocks 





Premiums in Course of Collection, 
Not over 90 Days Due 


Accrued Interest, Dividends and Rents 


Reinsurance and Other Accounts Receivable 
Home Office Building 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses . 

Reserve for Loss Adjustment Expenses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Reserve for Commissions, Expenses and Taxes 


*Contingency Reserve 
- 


Capital . : ; ' . : , : .  $ 2,500,000:00 


Serpus gw i  ‘ wltl ct tl tl tlle) CD 
Total Capital and Surplus | 
TOTAL 


_ $25,401,241.21 


$ 3,097,082.84 


20,555,210.01 


1,076,346.20 
115,517.37 
57,084.79 
500,000.00 





$ 3,837,716.64 
720,500.00 
5,627,263.64 
907,633.23 
251,178.01 


14,056,949.69 





$25,401,241.21 





*Represents difference between total values carried in assets for all bonds and stocks owned 


and total values based on December 31, 1939 market quotations. 


Bonds carried at $1,266,005.90 are deposited for purposes required by law and bonds carried 
at $31,022.40 are deposited as collateral on surety bonds required in court proceedings. 
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Francisco Stock Exchange. From 1933 
to 1935 he was again on the faculty of 
the University of California, this time 
as professor of corporation finance and 
investments. From 1936 to the pres- 
ent he has been president of the 
American Research Foundation in 
San Francisco. He has been a member 
of the faculty of San Francisco Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and was a lecturer at The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking at Rutgers 
University last summer. He will be 
economic adviser to all departments of 
the association. 
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The next appointment announced 
was that of A. G. Brown, president of 
the Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, as deputy manager of the 
association in charge of the agricul- 
tural credit department. Upon gradu- 
ation from Northwestern University 
in 1912 he became cashier of the First 
National Bank, Willisville,. Illinois. 
The next year he became president of 
the First National Bank, Dieterich, 
Illinois, and from 1917 to 1930 was 
president of the First National Bank, 
Greencastle, Indiana. During the 
period of 1930 to 1935 Mr. Brown was 
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president of the Federal Land Bank of 
Louisville and of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Louisville, and 
executive vice-president of the Farm 
Credit Administration at Louisville, 
His appointment is recognition of the 
scope and importance of agricultural 
financing to the banks today. 

Establishment of a consumer credit 
department was next. Walter B 
French, vice-president of the Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, 
N J., has become deputy manager of 
the association in charge of this de- 
partment. Mr. French is a graduate of 
the New York chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking and The Grad- 
uate School of Banking. For his thesis 
he wrote, “Small Loans—An Invest- 
ment for Banks,’’ which has become a 
recognized work in this field. His 
banking career began in the First 
National Bank of Jersey City, where 
he was employed from 1913 to 1917. 
The next two years he was overseas. 
On his return he became a teller in the 
National City Bank of New York. In 
1924 he became cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Jersey City 
and when that institution was merged 
with the Hudson County National 
Bank in 1927, he was appointed assist- 
ant to the president of that institution. 
He will help banks explore the install- 
ment loan possibilities of their terri- 
tories, and establish personal loan 
departments. 


NEAT the department of mortgage 

and real estate finance was created 
by the association, and Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration appointed as director of re- 
search in this field. He has been 
economic adviser and director of the 
division of economics and statistics of 
the F. H. A. since 1934. For ten years 
he was professor of real estate manage- 
ment in the School of Business Admin- 
istration in the University of Michigan. 
He served as special consultant to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce in connection with the Financial 
Survey of Urban Housing and the Real 
Property Inventory. He is a member 
of the American Economic Associ- 
ation, American Statistical Association, 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
International Federation of Housing 
and Town Planning, and similar or- 
ganizations. He is the author of 
several books. He will assist banks 
in the formulation and execution 0! 
their real estate lending policies and 
practices. 

The public relations program is like- 
wise to be expanded. For several years 
the public relations council of the 
association has promoted employee 
training, has prepared noteworthy text 
material, and has worked toward the 
formation of bank employee training 
groups. There has however, existed a 
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need for more direct assistance to 
banks and study groups To meet this, 
the association has engaged William 
Powers, assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, and active in 
the bank’s personnel and public rela- 
tions work, as director of customer rela- 
tions, and also as assistant registrar of 
the Graduate School of Banking Mr. 
Powers entered banking at the Peoples 
State Bank Detroit, in 1914. He con- 
tinued with that institution and its 
successors, except for a period of war 
service, until September, 1934. At 
that time he became associated with 
the National Bank of Detroit. He was 
president of the Detroit Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking in 1933- 
34, and has since served on the faculty 
as instructor in bank administration. 
He graduated from the Graduate 
School of Banking in 1937, and served 
as instructor in personnel relations in 
1938 and 1939 He will carry forward 
the association’s work in the field of 
bank employee training and customer 
relations. 

With the creation of these new posts 
and departments, the official staff of 
the association will of necessity be ex- 
panded beyond the 125 men and 
women now carrying on the work in 
New York and the staff of four now 
maintained at Washington. The exact 
extent to which this expansion will go 
is not yet known, but the figure will 
not be large. The new work, under the 


- direction of the new appointees will, of 


course, be integrated with the research 
and field work already being carried on 
by present members of the head- 
quarters staff. 


OF all the various factors entering 
into the new program perhaps most 
interesting, and likewise perhaps the 
most important, are President Hanes’ 
thoughts on banking and the associ- 
ation. President Hanes is convinced, for 
example, that criticism of banking 
should be met in a straightforward 
manner, with facts. He is also con- 
vinced that the future of chartered 
banking in this country depends upon 
better banking, and to him better 
banking means better bank manage- 
ment based on better facts. The slo- 
gan. ““Know your bank.” is his own. 
Banks must have profits, he asserts, to 
be sound institutions. 
_ They must be paid for their serv- 
ices. They must make loans. They 
must explore all loan possibilities 
within the limits of sound banking. 
hey must meet competition with 
better service and superior knowl- 
edge. 

In all this, he feels, the associ- 
ation is obligated to render utmost 
Service. Above all, he thinks that as 
banking enters a new decade, it faces 
both greater responsibilities and 
greater opportunities. 
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Here’s a hint on public relations... 


These are the faets: An inde- 
pendent national organization asked 
1000 bank depositors: “With which 
one brand-name of check paper are 
you most familiar?’” When the answers 
were tabulated, Hammermill Safety 
topped the second-ranking brand by 
more than 6 to 1... polled almost 
twice as many votes as all other brands 
combined! 
What these facts mean to you: 
Your depositors know the Hammer- 
mill name. They have confidence in it. 
They use Hammermill papers in their 
business. They respect Hammermill 
quality. And they respect your judg- 
ment when you supply them checks 
on Hammermill Safety. That is the 
“plus” which only Hammermill Safety 
can give you—the opportunity to win 
for your bank the prestige and good 
will of the best known name in paper. 


In use, Hammermill Safety lives up 


LOOK FOR THIS 
SURFACE MARK 





to its reputation. Its distinctive design 
gives your checks an air of authority. 
It’s easy to write on... easy to han- 
dle. It’s sturdy paper . . . folds without 
splitting, does not cut through on 
checkwriting machines. And it reveals 
immediately any chemical or mechani- 
cal alteration. 


Hammermill Safety is low in cost 
and promptly available in colors, sizes 
and backgrounds for every check 
requirement. Send for sample book 
and portfolio of specimen checks. See 
why Hammermill Safety gets the vote 
of two out of three depositors. 
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CUSTOMERS 





Ask any public relations counsel. He’ll tell you what queer notions 
people get about corporations and public service institutions. 
Take LETTERHEADS, for example... 


If you write to customers on the same sort of letterhead paper used 
by any hole-in-the-wall enterprise, likely as not they assume you’re 
in the same category. They never understand that cheap paper 
costs only a trifle less than really fine paper. 


That’s why so many companies that value a good public opinion 
use 100% rag bond for their letterheads, notices, documents and 
other printed pieces. Weston’s DEFIANCE BOND (100% rag 
content) leaves no room for false impressions. Its greater strength 
and crispness, its striking whiteness, its very perfection speak so 
eloquently of stability and responsibility. 


Ask to have your next order of letterheads on DEFIANCE BOND. 
You’ll be impressed with the difference. 


IS PAPER YOUR RESPONSIBILITY? 


You'll profit by the ideas and technical information in the publication, Weston’s 
Papers Issued regularly for the benefit of paper buyers. For copies, 


Wit BYRON WESTON CO., DALTON, MASS. Dep: 0 




















Canadian Pacific Express 
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Issued in Canadian and 
United States Dollars, 
and Sterling. 
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redeemable at par by the 
A National City Bank of 
= New York. 
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WASHINGTON 
VIEWPOINT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


means of revenue to which they might 
resort. For example, banks may make 
interest charges on checks for which 
immediate credit is given or may make 
service charges dependent upon the 
number of checks drawn or on other 
factors. Non-par banks that do not 
now have an adequate system of serv- 
ice charges, if they found it feasible to 
institute such charges, might obtain a 
source of income which in some cases, 
at least, would probably compensate 
in large measure for the loss of ex- 
change revenue.” 


° ° 4 


The Ruling on Social 
Security Taxes 


All national and state banks and 
Federal and state chartered savings 
and loan associations are now subject 
to social security taxes, but a number 
of more or less competing credit 
agencies are still exempt from the 
Social Security System. 

In drawing the line between instilu- 
tions now brought under the Social 
Security Law and those which remain 
exempt from it, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has examined the laws creat- 
ing such institutions to determine 
whether they are instrumentalities 
owned by the United States or are 
exempt from taxation by other statutes. 
Its decision is that taxes are applicable 
to the following: national banks, state 
bank members of the Federal Reserve 
System, Joint Stock Land Banks and 
the receivers of those in liquidation, 
members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System. Social security taxes 
are not applicable to Federal Reserve 
banks, Federal Land banks, National 
Farm Loan Associations, the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Federal 
Intermediate Credit banks, Production 
Credit Corporations, Production Credit 
Associations, Regional Banks for Co- 
operatives, the Central Bank for 
Co-operatives, Regional Agricultural 
Credit Associations, the Federal Home 
Loan banks the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and 
Federal Credit Unions. 
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Interlocking Directorate 
Amendment Improbable 


Further amendment of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act to permit the continu- 
ance of interlocking bank directorships 
after June 1, 1940, appears improbable 
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at this time. Last year Congress 
passed such a bill but President 
Roosevelt vetoed it and there was no 
attempt to re-enact it over his veto. 
Early this session Senator Carter Glass 
of Virginia reintroduced the bill in 
order to permit interlocking director- 
ships to continue to February 1, 1944, 
but the President has indicated that 
he would also veto this bill if passed by 
Congress, taking the position that 
Congress can change the law if it 
desires but should not nullify it by 
making repeated extensions of the 
effective date. 

The Clayton Act prohibition on 
interlocking directorships was made 
applicable to banks by the Banking 
Act of 1935 but has never become 
effective because of extensions by 
Congress and by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 
The last extension was due to expire 
February 1, 1940, but on that day the 
board issued an amendment to its 
Regulation L so as to permit existing 
interlocking directorships to continue 
until June 1, 1940. Since similar 
extensions have been granted at the 
eleventh hour several times in the 
past, many persons in the banking 
community have expressed the view 
that another extension will be granted 
in June or that the law will be changed 
in the meantime. This view, how- 
ever, does not take into consideration 
President Roosevelt’s announced op- 
position to interlocking bank directo- 
rates. 
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COURT 
DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


appeared three times in the body of 
the note. 

An attempt by the holder of the note 
to enforce it personally against the 
individuals who signed it was resisted 
by them on the ground that they 
signed in a representative capacity 
only and hence were not personally 
liable. 

_ “The words ‘jointly and severally’ 
in the body of an instrument are held 
to be decisive of the meaning of the 
instrument and to import individual 
liability,” said the Illinois court. “The 
meaning of the words is, ‘we jointly 
promise and we severally promise’; 
that is to say, we personally promise. 

“The individual signers argue that 
the phrase ‘jointly and_ severally 
promise’ is overbalanced by the form 
of the signatures and should be re- 
jected as surplusage. This cannot be. 
he entire note must be considered. 





“We hold that the note binds the 
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TO SERVE YOU 


AT ANY POINT OF THE COMPASS 


IN CALIFORNIA 


With complete branches in 307 California 
communities, Bank of America is in a unique 
position, geographically, to handle your Cali- 
fornia volumes. Through the night and day 
transit service and direct routing facilities of 
this great statewide bank, transactions which, 
after receipt in California, may require four 
days actual presentation time through ordinary 
channels, are usually completed in one or two 
days. One account with Bank of America brings 
you this responsive, statewide service. Your in- 
quiries are invited. 
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Civic Association; that the abbrevi- 
ations, Pres., Sec’y and Treas. written 
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after the names of the individual 
signers are merely descriptive of the 
parties and that they are personally 
liable.” 

Sound practice suggests that every 
note signed by more than one person 
should be a “‘joint and several” instru- 
ment. (Kaspar American State Bank 
vs. Oul Homestead, 22 Northeastern 
Reporter, second series, 785.) 











territory. 


DES MOINES, lOWA 








Banks and Bankers everywhere call on lowa's 
Largest Bank for prompt collection service; for 
helpful co-operation with their customers in 
establishing branch offices in the lowa area; for 
accurate credit information. 


You are invited to use these services at all 
times to expedite your business in the lowa 


IOWA-DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 
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MEMBER FDIC 
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Tailor Made Any Size— 
Lowest Prices 


24 Gauge Steel-Green or Brown. . . Inter- 
locked vertical and horizontal . . . Follower 
supports run on track in drawer or parti- 
tioned compartments... Drawer Stops 
that never fail. . Celluloid covered steel 

card case . . GUARANTEED. . - Recom- 
mended by leading banks. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEWBRIGHTON,PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 











Steel Coin Boxes... Trays... Racks... 
Steel Check Sorters . . . Lock-Seal Night 
Depository Bags.. 





CORRUGATED PAPER 
FILE BOXES 


Patented 
HINGED LID—STYLE C 


—SUPPLIES— 


-Coin Bags... Wallets 
Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 
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Impostor’s Endorsement 


An impostor signed the name, 
“Robert Irwin,” as maker on a note 
payable to a bank. An officer of the 
bank, believing the impostor to be a 
certain Robert Irwin living at a known 
address in the same city, accepted the 
note and issued therefor a cashier’s 
check payable to the order of Robert 
Irwin. The impostor endorsed the 
name Robert Irwin on the check, ne- 
gotiated it to a third party, who de- 
posited it in another bank for collec- 
tion. The collecting bank stamped its 
endorsement on the check, which in 
due course was paid by the issuing 
bank. Discovering later that the en- 
dorsement was not that of the true 
Robert Irwin, the issuing bank sued 
the collecting bank on its guarantee of 
prior endorsements and alleged that 
the endorsement of “Robert Irwin” 
was a forgery. 

Conceding that the stamp of the 
collecting bank was in effect a guar- 
antee of the genuineness of prior en- 
dorsements, the Federal District Court 
nevertheless ruled that the collecting 
bank was not liable with respect to the 
endorsement of Robert Irwin. The 
court reasoned thus: 

“What is meant when it is said that 
the collecting bank guaranteed the 
genuineness of prior endorsements, 
including that of Robert Irwin? The 
collecting bank guaranteed that some 
particular Robert Irwin endorsed the 
check, but what particular Robert 
Irwin? That particular Robert Irwin, 
we should say, to whom, in this in- 
stance, the check was payable. 

“There was a Robert Irwin who re- 
sided at 123 Market Street in the city. 
Certainly when the collecting bank 
guaranteed that Robert Irwin had en- 
dorsed the check it did not guarantee 
that the Robert Irwin who resided at 
123 Market Street had endorsed the 
check. It guaranteed only that the 
very man to whom the check was 
issued under the name of Robert 
Irwin had endorsed the check. 

“Suppose the true name of the im- 
postor was Robert Irwin. (The con- 
trary has not been proved.) This 
Robert Irwin signed an application to 
the issuing bank for a loan, giving as 
his address that of another Robert 
Irwin, 123 Market Street. The bank, 
mistakenly believing that the Robert 
Irwin who signed the application was 
the one who lived at 123 Market Street 
and whose credit was good, made out 
a note for the Robert Irwin who signed 
the application. The identical Robert 
Irwin who signed the application then 
signed the note and the bank issued its 
check to the Robert Irwin who signed 
the application and the note. The 
check was made payable to Robert 
Irwin, not to Robert Irwin of 123 
Market Street. 

“The collecting bank guaranteed 
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that the man who endorsed the name 
Robert Irwin on the back of the check 
was the same individual who signed 
the note and the application for a loan. 
He was that same individual.”’ (United 
States vs. Commerce Trust Company, 
30 Federal Supplement, 205.) 

While the court’s decision may seem 
unusual as applied to a guarantee of an 
endorsement on a check, it is a well 
settled rule of contract law that one 
who deals face to face with an im- 
postor, is bound by his dealings even 
though he thought he was dealing with 
another person. 

o * e 


Conditional Signature 


The problem of accommodation co- 
makers or endorsers for a financially 
weak borrower is always a trouble- 
some one, and unless it is carefully 
handled may involve the bank in loss. 

Typical is the case of the prospective 
guarantor who is willing to sign the 
note provided another financially re- 
sponsible person also signs it. 

“T’ll sign the note as co-maker right 
now,” he tells the bank, ‘‘on the un- 
derstanding that John Smith, the 
borrower’s brother-in-law, also signs 
sg 

Now suppose that John Smith’s 
signature is never obtained. May the 
bank enforce the note against the co- 
maker who signed it subject to such an 
understanding? 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas re- 
cently put it this way: 

“The law is well settled that a note 
or contract signed by a person who 
stipulates as a condition to completion 
of the agreement that another signa- 
ture is to be procured, is not binding 
between the parties or as to those with 
notice if the condition is not fulfilled.” 
(Rawleigh vs. Disheroon, 134 South- 
western Reporter, second series, 4.) 

Another reminder that transactions 
with “conditions,” “understandings” 
or other “‘strings” attached are likely 
to be bad business for banks. “‘Condi- 
tions” are deliberately injected into a 
situation by some “smart” gentlemen 
as a basis for escaping liability when 
an effort is made to enforce the obliga- 
tion. It has happened! 
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CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
Provincial Bank of Canada, and the 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Total assets of the Royal Bank of 
Canada at the annual meeting at 
Montreal on January 11, were shown 
at $1,014,708,000, an increase of $106,- 
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Miss Betty McKenzie 
Receptionist 


First National Bank 
Palm Beach, Florida 


EVERY bank needs signs. Customers must be shown 
where to make deposits and withdrawals and 
directed to the various departments. 


But signs do more than give information. They 
reflect the spirit of your bank. 


If you like your bank to ‘“‘put its best foot forward,”’ 
be sure to get the facts about CRISTALGLO signs. 
These dignified, crystal-clear, edge-illuminated signs 
combine beauty, utility and exceptional durability. 
They can improve the appearance and efficiency of 
your banking rooms as they have so many others 
throughout the country. 


CRISTALGLO signs, produced by a special patented 
process, may be lettered on one side only, or on both 
sides. They stand on neat bases, or hang from attrac- 
tive fixtures. Among the purposes for which CRISTAL- 
GLO signs are frequently used is to designate: Tellers, 
Collections, Information, New Accounts, Elevators and 
Special Departments. 


Write today for our illustrated booklet 
“Light the Way to Efficient Operations’’ 


THE BANKETTE COMPANY, INC. 


Serving banks since 1925 
136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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air-condition- 
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the highest in the bank’s history. Only 
in the annual balance sheet of 1929 
had the bank previously shown assets 
in excess of one billion dollars. 

Total deposits including deposits by 
governments, banks and the public 
amount to $911,519,211, an increase of 
over $107,000,000 as compared with 
the corresponding figures last year. 
Deposits stand at the highest point in 
the history of the bank. 

The upward trend in current loans in 
Canada which began in 1937 has been 
maintained, the increase for the year 
amounting to over $16,000,000. Loans 
outside of Canada, however, have fal- 
len by approximately $10,000,000. 

Profits, assets, loans, and deposits 
were all higher for the year ending 
November 30, 1939, reports the Bank 
of Toronto, at its annual meeting at 
Toronto on January 17, 1940. Profits 
for the year after deductions for staff 
pension fund, Dominion and provincial 
taxes and making provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, amounted to 
$1,300,000, up $160,512 or over 13 per 
cent from the previous year. Part of 
the increase in profits, it is stated, is 
due to recoveries from debts previously 
written off. These were due to the im- 
proved conditions in western Canada. 

The rise in total assets was $20,000,- 
000 and brings the total to $168,300,- 
000. The ratio of liquid assets to 
liabilities to the public continued 
strong at 72.95 per cent compared 
with 73.42 per cent a year ago. The 
increase in current loans and discount, 
it is pointed out, is almost 16 per cent 
in the case of the Bank of Toronto 
compared with an average advance of 
12 per cent of all chartered banks. 

Assets of Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale expanded by $12,000,000 in the 
year ended November 30 to the record 
total of $162,700,000, it was announced 
at the annual meeting at Montreal on 
January 8. The increase in assets re- 
flects larger deposits, the latter in- 
creasing by $12,300,000 to $144,500,- 
000. Profits for the year show a small 
increase amounting to $783,184 as 
against $780,241 in 1937-38. Current 
loans rose $4,300,000 to $52,800,000 
while loans to provincial and municipal 
governments declined $4,400,000 to 
$10,500,000. Quickly available re- 
sources, including cash, deposits with 
other banks, bonds, etc., total $90,- 
300,000 or 60.08 per cent of liabilities 
to the public. 

Provincial Bank of Canada’s state- 
ment for the year ended November 30, 
1939, shows a slightly higher profit 
while assets at $64,800,000 are the 
highest reported by the bank. Net 
profits for the year, after providing for 
the usual deductions, were $457,173 
as compared with $450,428 the pre- 
ceding year. 

The 108th annual report of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, presented at Halifax 
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on January 24, showed net profits for 
the 1939 calendar year (after deduc- 
tion of $559,190 for taxation and after 
making appropriations to contingent 
accounts) amounting to $2,033,333 as 
against net profits in 1938 of $1,980,- 
770. Deposits by the public were up 
$14,000,000 to $264,500,000. Current 
loans in Canada were also up $14,000,- 
000 to $94,897,982. 
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